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THE WORKERS AND THE EIGHT-HOUR 
WORKDAY 


A Reply to the Socialist Politicians’ Pamphlet and Pronun- 
ciamento, in Which their Mask of Hypocrisy is Torn Away 
and the True Inwardness of their Antagonism is Dis- 
closed, and Labor’s Position for the Attainment of an 
Eight-Hour Workday—A Shorter Workday—is Set Forth. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 
HE Socialist political party is at it again. The history of the American 
T Socialist party is a series of efforts to subordinate the trade union 

movement to its party politics or to destroy what it could not control. 
Again it has made an open attack upon the American Federation of Labor. 
This time upon a new tack, but with the usual bitter antagonism characteris- 
tic of the attitude of political Socialists to the work and the policy of the trade 
union movement and the practical struggle for the attainment of a better life 
and immediate industrial benefits and withal to maintain freedom and human 
liberty. 

This last attack of the Socialist political party takes the form of a pam- 
phlet issued by its Executive Committee avowedly for the purpose of estab- 
lishing by Jaw an eight-hour workday for all working people but really for the 
purpose of misrepresenting the principles and discrediting the purposes of the 
trade union movement, in order that more votes may be secured for the Social- 
ist party. The Socialist party hopes to profit by disrupting the trade union 
movement. It has issued a pamphlet attacking the A. F. of L. and its dele- 
gates and officers because at the Philadelphia Convention the following was 


adopted: 
(565) 
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A. F. of L. Position On Eight Hours 


The A. F. of L. as in the past again declares that the question of the regulation of 
wages and the hours of labor should be undertaken through trade union activity and not be 
made subjects of law, through legislative enactment excepting in so far as such regula- 
tions affect and govern the employment of women and minors, health and morals and in 
employment by federal, state and municipal government. 


Socialist Anxiety or Hostility 

Though for years it has been very industrious in devising plans to ham- 
string the A. F. of L., and has never hesitated to try methods of any nature 
to attain that purpose, now the Executive Committee of the Socialist party 
announces its great solicitude lest the A. F. of L. shall be injured, its stand- 
ing impaired, its future endangered, by the action of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention in declaring that it is safer, surer and more conformable to suc- 
cess with freedom to secure the eight-hour day, or a shorter workday, by eco- 
nomic action than by the effort to secure it by law. Such touching anxiety! 
Such sublime disregard of the fundamental fact that trade unions are eco- 
nomic organizations seeking to attain an economic purpose—the limitation 
of working hours by economic forces and methods. 

It is surely quite pertinent to inquire why the Socialist political party of 
America and its leading spokesman are so solicitous for the progress and 
continued strength of the A. F. of L., and to investigate those matters upon 
which they have attitudinized toward the A. F. of L. 

The trade union movement was firmly rooted and had become a real 
agency for industrial betterment for the wage-earners before Socialistic politi- 
cal teachings had been foisted upon them. The American workers regarded 
the Socialistic party schemes for redeeming and regenerating society as an 
exotic of more or less interest, but of no practical value in helping them 
to higher wages, shorter workday and better working conditions for them- 
selves. 

But the zealots and the political partisans were determined that the 
American workers should be saved from their ‘‘narrow’’ conceptions that 
improvement of working conditions depended upon their ability to control 
economic forces. Accordingly the zealots sought converts to the political 
faith. ‘The American wage-earners were loth to be caught—they chose 
substantial immediate benefits rather than promises of sun, moon, stars, 
the earth and the fullness thereof at some indefinite future. Then as ever 
has been the practice of dogmatic saviors of mankind, the Socialist politi- 
cians sought converts by force and by guile. Since the trade union move- 
ment would not willingly place its power at the services of the Socialist 
political party and swell the votes for Socialist seekers of offices, the Socialist 
party determined to capture the trade union movement. 


The “Entering Wedge” 


In 1890 the first open effort was made to gain an entering wedge for the 
party to dominate the labor movement of America. The Central Labor Union 
of New York City, dominated by the Socialist political party, surrendered its 
charter to the A. F. of L. Later, desirous of retrieving its mistake, the C. L. U. 
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made application for a charter, which was refused because the Socialist 
political party was represented in the central body. Upon this issue, the 
Socialists determined to make their fight upon the A. F. of L. They planned 
to make a great onslaught upon the A. F. of L. convention at Detroit. The 
party leaders came with the backing of the political Socialists of America 
for the purpose of dominating the convention, and forcing an economic 
organization to recognize the right of a delegate of a political party to repre- 
sentation in its deliberations. 

Lucian Sanial presented credentials to the Detroit Convention from the 
New York Central Labor Federation. That body was not chartered by the 
A. F. of L. and the credential was not accepted, nevertheless Mr. Sanial 
was given an opportunity to make a statement. I reported the New York 
situation to the convention. The matter was also discussed in the Executive 
Council’s report. 

In my report I said: ‘ 

Some few months ago the Central Federation of Labor of New York City made an 
application for a certificate of affiliation. It was accompanied by a list of the organiza- 
tions attached to that body. At the head of the list was the name of the American section 
of the Socialist labor party. The matter received my keenest thought and best judgment. 
I consulted the constitution and saw there clearly defined which organizations were entitled 
to affiliation with the A. F. of L. The Socialist labor party or any other party or section 
of a party is not included among the number. But apart from any consitutional considera- 
tions, I believed then and am convinced now that the Socialist labor party, as a party, 
is not entitled to representation in a purely trade union organization. 


The matter occupied two days of discussion at the convention, as well 
as the consideration of a committee, which recommended the following: 


Ist. That we recommend the cordial acceptance of the proffered fraternity of the 
S. L. P. as embodied in the address of Mr. Sanial. The hope and aspiration of the trade 
unionists is closely akin to that of the Socialist. That the burden of toil shall be made 
lighter, that men shall possess larger liberty, that the days to be shall be better than those 
that have been, may properly be the ideal of those in all movements for labor reform. 

2d. We recognize, however, that men of different schools of reform thought often to 
seek to arrive at the same end by different roads. This right of difference must be con- 
sidered. This is the logical outcome of variation in circumstances, of birth, education and 
temperament. We affirm the trade union movement to be the legitimate channel through 
which the wage-earners of America are seeking present amelioration and future emancipa- 
tion. Its methods are well defined, its functions specialized, its work clearly mapped out, 

3d. We further hold that the trade unions of America, comprising the A. F. of L., 
are committed against the introduction of matters pertaining to partisan politics, to the 
religion of men or to their birthplace. We can not logically admit the S. L. P. to representa- 
tion and shut the door in the face of other political organizations formed to achieve social 
progress. We are of opinion that a political party of whatsoever nature is not entitled to 
representation in the A. F. of L. While, therefore, deprecating the necessity which has 
arisen of refusing to admit those who seek our comradeship, we feel compelled to make 
the following recommendations: 

First. That the credentials of Lucian Sanial, from the Central Labor Federation of 
New York City be returned. 

Second. That the position taken by President Gompers and the Executive Council 
in regard to the old charter of the C. L. F. of New York be affirmed on the ground that 
the C. L. F. did virtually cease to exist and forfeited thereby its charter. 

Third. That the decision of President Gompers against granting a new charter 
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to said organization be affirmed, as the decision by this body is in accord with the meaning 


and intent of our constitution. 

Fourth. That the delegates to this convention, while declining to admit representa- 
tives from the S. L. P. as a political party, declare themselves tolerant of all phases of the 
reform movement and would bar no delegates as an individual because of his belief, whether 


radical or conservative. 
W. J. SHIELNS 


Joun B. LENNON 

W. J. CANNON 

FRaNK L. Rist 

FRANK K, Foster, Secretary. 

A lengthy discussion ensued but finally the report of the committee was 
adopted by an overwhelming vote and has stood as the position of the 
A. F. of L. ever since. 

The central body of New York receded from its position, excluded the 
representatives of the Socialist political party from representation and 
applied for a charter. The charter was then granted, and the New York 
Central Federated Union has been in entire harmony and cordial relations 
with the A. F. of L. from that day to this. That ended the effort of the 
Socialist political party to secure direct representation as a party in the 
councils of the A. F. of L. or in its central bodies. 


The Next Move 


But the party did not desist from its efforts to control or destroy the 
trade union movement as a few instances will tell. 

In 1893, Mr. Eugene V. Debs, while an officer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen, accepted the presidency of the so-called American 
Railway Union and worked with might and main for the extermination of all 
the railroad brotherhoods, the bona fide unions of the railway workers. Mr. 
Debs was supported in his efforts by the Socialist political party of the country 
which endorsed the new organization. 

Later, Mr. Debs having failed in this one object, he dissolved his Ameri- 
can Railway Union and established the so-called American Labor Union, 
with the avowed purpose of crushing the American trade union movement 
as comprehended and understood by the wage-earners united in the A. F. 
of L. In this course of action he had the fullest support of the Socialist 
political party of America. Because the political partyites who claimed 
to be inspired by utopian ideals but condescended to the political practices 
of machine politics of the type used by corrupt politicians, were still unable 
to dominate the American labor movement and harness it to their political 
kite, they undertook to organize an economic movement that would be all 
their own and therefore pliant and usable. Then the Socialist political party 
entered the economic field where the workers were already organized and 
began ‘‘to organize.” 

The so-called Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance was launched with the 
open declaration that it was to destroy and drive out of existence the A. F. of 
L., and to supplant it by their high sounding titled organization. That, too, 
went by the board. 
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In 1905 was formed the preposterous Industrial Workers of the World, 
and again the “trade union movement was doomed.” ‘The same Socialist 
representatives who had taken the initiative in every effort to break down trade 
unionism assembled for the creation of this new enemy masquerading as a 
movement of the workers of the world. But these artificialities could not be 
engrafted upon the healthy, normal American trade union movement. 

The Socialist political party adherents openly declared and fondly 
hoped that this newest effort would surely within a very brief time disintegrate 
the trade union movement, the A. F. of L. How these conglomerations, 
these fantastic vaporescences—the creations of the fervid brains of the 
Socialist political party leaders—fared, is history too well known to be 
recounted here. 

Less than a year ago, Mr. Eugene V. Debs made a stirring appeal for the 
disruption of the A. F. of L., addressing himself to the United Mine Workers 
of America and to the Western Federation of Miners, exhorting them to 
withdraw from the A. F. of L. and to set up a rival organization to it. 

But neither the irritating, pin-pricking tactics of the Socialists politicians’ 
local assaults and disrupting methods, personal attacks upon and villifica- 
tions of trade unionists, nor vulture-like attacks upon the labor movement, 
have prevented the growth and the forward progress of the A. F. of L. 

For more than thirty years the Socialist political party in one form or 

another never halted, never stopped, in the effort either to capture the A. F. 
of L., the trade union movement, or, in the language of the street, ‘‘to put it in 
a hole.” 
After being frustrated in the effort at direct representation of the party 
in the A. F. of L., proposition after proposition was introduced in order 
to commit the organization to Socialist policies. For fully fifteen years, at 
each successive convention of the A. F. of L., Socialist representatives sought 
to fasten upon the movement a declaration favoring state socialism, the gov- 
ernment to be the employer, the workers to enlist to toil in governmental 
employment wearing industro-political straight jackets. To quote again 
Brand Whitlock’s trenchant remark, “Socialists would provide for everything 
except freedom.”” Beaten and halted by the discussion and the unfailing dis- 
cernment and uncompromising decisions of the delegates to the conventions of 
the general labor movement of America, this pretentious effort of the Socialist 
political party failed to fasten its tentacles upon our movement. 

The party leaders changed their attack and then began a campaign 
subtle in conception and superficially plausible. The new cause they espoused 
was for the election of the officers of the A. F. of L. by the initiative and 
referendum. Now, no liberty loving, progressive man can oppose the largest 
liberty and opportunity for activities of the rank and file, particularly in 
determining who their officers for the time being shall be. The Socialists 
knew that the proposal to elect the officers of a federated movement by the 
initiative and referendum was impracticable, but they hoped to embarrass 
the A. F. of L. by forcing it to oppose what superficially seems a democratic 
proposition. After a thorough investigation of the entire subject a report 
made thereon to the Rochester Convention, showing clearly, first, that the 
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largest number of the organizations affiliated to the A. F. of L. did not have the 
machinery by which the initiative and referendum could be carried out, 
and that this method, therefore, was impossible of introduction; secondly, 
that no national labor movement of the civilized world had established the 
initiative and referendum as a system by which its officers were elected. 
Still this campaign of the Socialists was used for several years in an effort to 
create dissension, or at least to create the impression that the trade unionists 
desired to deny the workers the fullest and freest expression of their will. 
Finally it had worn itself out and was abandoned for a new attack. 

Because the officers of the labor movement endeavored to bring the 
gospel of labor to large employers with a view of reaping some advantage 
to the toilers of our country, they were made the object of vicious and defama- 
tory attacks. The Socialist politicians tried to create the impression that 
their efforts to further the welfare of the workers were efforts to work in collu- 
sion with employers of labor. The charge, no matter how often and insistently 
repudiated by the leaders of the labor movement of our country, was re- 
peated with ever increasing virulence. Over and over in written and spoken 
statements I have repeatedly asserted that there was not and could not be 
harmony of interests between workmen and employers, but that has not 
stopped willful misrepresentation. If any reader doubts what I here aver, 
ask any Socialist politician. 

The Socialist politicians knew well that there was no ground for charges 
and insinuations of insincerity or faithlessness on the part of the American 
trade unionists, but they predicated their campaign of misrepresentation and 
vilification upon the old concept that if mud is thrown often enough and in 
sufficient quantities, the hope may be entertained that some of it will stick. 

But hopes and concepts in this direction have miscarried and the cam- 
paign of opposition was then changed to another tack. This time it was to 
raise the hue and cry for so-called “Industrial Unionism, one big union.”’ 
And this doctrine was harped upon in season and out of season for several 
years in the effort to have the American trade union movement disrupt 
organizations which have done so much for the toilers in improving their 
standards and conditions of life, and follow the will-o’-the-wisp. 

The Executive Council made a comprehensive report to the Roches- 
ter (1912) Convention upon the subject of industrial unionism. In that 
report they called attention to the natural development of the trade union 
movement of the country; to the fact that the forms of present organiza- 
tion were the result of adaptation to circumstances and needs and that the 
guiding principle underlying all policies was self-government. The com- 
mittee made the following fundamental declarations: 


The future success, permanency and safety of the A. F. of L., as well as the trade 
unions themselves, depends upon the recognition and application of the principle of au- 
tonomy, consistent with the varying phases and transitions in industry. 

It is impossible to define the exact line of demarcation where one trade or form of 
labor ends and another begins and that no hard and fast rule can be devised by which 
all our trade unions can be governed or can govern themselves. 

We emphasize the impossibility of the establishment of hard and fast lines; but if 
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history and experience in the labor movement count for aught we urge upon our fellow- 
workmen that toleration and forbearance which are proverbial of our movement, for, 
without the recognition and application of these qualities any decision we may formulate 
will be futile. 

The committee recommended that there was no need for a radical change 
from the policies that the A. F. of L. had pursued, for they believed that the 
greatest freedom was necessary for the greatest progress and development and 
furthermore recommended that the interests of the trade union movement 
will be best promoted by closely allied and subdivided crafts, giving con- 
sideration to amalgamation and to the organization of district and trade 
union councils. 

When that bubble of industrial unionism, “one big union,”’ was punctured 
by showing that the American labor movement had been working and was 
still striving to bring about the closest alliance, cooperation and amalga- 
mation among the organized workers of America, the Socialist party politicians 
again changed their tack. And this, the latest effort, is to have America’s work- 
ers commit themselves to a movement for the establishment of the eight-hour 
workday by law in private industry. 


A. F. of L. on Political Action 


The A. F. of L. has always advocated independent political action and 
the independent use of the ballot. It has always held that the wage-earners 
must regard the attitude of candidates upon industrial problems rather 
than the parties to which they belong. It has held that by withholding en- 
dorsement of any particular party it maintained its freedom and power to 
secure from any or all of the parties necessary demands in return for Labor’s 
support upon a particular issue. In other words, Labor has been partisan to 
principles rather than to parties. 

The wage-earners have been immediately concerned with establish- 
ing for themselves economic freedom and better conditions of work and 
they realize that these problems have to be worked out in the economic 
field. However, when the employers of labor began to employ political forces 
in industrial contests they waged with their employes; when the courts dis- 
covered the use to which injunctions could be put to oppose the effort of the 

workers in establishing more advantageous relations with their employers; 
when all of the machinery of law and government was invoked to oppose the 
working people in their efforts to better their conditions; when the highest 
court of the United States interpreted the Sherman antitrust law in such a 
manner as to endanger the very existence of the organizations of labor, it be- 
came manifest that the wage-earners must adopt an immediate political policy 
that would secure immediate relief from perversions of judicial agencies and 
the misrepresentation of legislation by the judiciary. The need was impera- 
tive. In order to make action effective, Labor must secure immediate and 
positive results. 

The A. F. of L. decided upon the only political policy that promised any 
effective relief and in 1906 inaugurated its active political policy for the 
purpose of defeating its enemies and securing the election of those who were 
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favorable to human rights and legislation necessary to maintain those rights. 
The A. F. of L. appealed to the Congressmen who were powerful enough 
to enact the necessary legislation. In 1908 it had secured endorsement for its 
demands in the party platform of one party. 

There was no possibility that the Socialist political party could have 
secured the enactment of the legislation necessary to protect the existence of 
organized labor within a century, and yet because the American trade union 
movement did not allow the necessity of Labor to become a Socialist political 
asset in their futile effort to introduce the Socialist ‘cooperative common- 
wealth” the Socialist political party denounced the effort of organized labor to 
secure remedial legislation and interposed all opposition within its power to the 
success of that action. It made this opposition despite the fact that it was 
well known that political action was necessary to insure the existence of or- 
ganized labor. This “dog in the manger” policy was willing to have the trade 
union movement destroyed unless it would consign its welfare to the hands 
of the Socialist political party. . 

In Germany, where the trade unions are forbidden to take any political 
action, no matter what the purpose may be, this dogmatic attitude is car- 
ried even to such a length that Carl Legien, president of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, was forbidden under the laws of Germany 
even to send to trade unions of other European countries letters containing 
the declaration of the Seattle A. F. of L. Convention in connection with dis- 
armament and the advisability of promoting a “naval holiday” in order that 
an end might be put to the competition in armament between nations. Thus 
political activity of the German trade union movement is prohibited—a 
position much to the liking of the party there. 

But the political policy adopted by the A. F. of L. proved effective. 
By constant agitation and dissemination of the facts in regard to legislation, 
and the legislative records of representatives and senators, the attitude 
of the national Congress became increasingly sympathetic toward the needs 
and the demands of organized labor. The fundamental political demand 
of organized labor was for a law which should exempt the workers wholly 
from the purview of trust legislation and which would free them from awards 
and jails for the exercise of those activities necessary to make effective the 
purposes of the labor movement. 


A. F. of L. Trust and Injunction Legislation 


Only upon the hypothesis that human workers were of the same substance 
and class with the products which they produced could trust legislation be 
interpreted to apply to them equally as it applied to the commodities and 
articles of commerce which they produced. Labor denied this hypothesis 
and asserted as the basis for its legislative demands that labor power is 
inseparable from the human body and hence can not be a commodity or article 
of commerce. Before it was possible to secure the enactment of legislation 
specifically assuring wage-earners the right of organization and the right to 
such activities as are necessary to make organization effective, organized 
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labor sought to have the fundamental principle for which it contended incor- 
porated into the law. A strategic opportunity presented itself when the pro- 
visions of the Sundry Civil Service bill was under consideration. In connec- 
tion with the appropriation for the Department of Justice, Representative 
Hamill of New Jersey offered the following proviso: 

Provided, however, that no part of-this money shall be expended in the prosecution 
of any organization or individual, for entering into any combination or agreement having 
jn view the increasing of wages, the shortening of hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, 
or for any act done in furtherance thereof not in itself unlawful. 


Socialist Berger’s Anti-Labor Veto Votes 


This provision is based upon the principle that trust legislation does not 
apply to organizations of wage-earners. Its embodiment in a federal law 
was of fundamental strategic importance to Labor in the campaign it was mak- 
ing to secure remedial legislation. The very fact that Congress went on record 
as endorsing the principle after having thoroughly discussed its application 
was a great victory for Labor. However, during the closing days of his admin- 
istration, President Taft vetoed the appropriation bill, and gave as his sole 
reason for that veto the fact that the bill contained the above quoted provision 
favorable to Labor. When the bill was returned to the House and was again 
under consideration for passage over the veto of the President, Congress- 
man Victor L. Berger, the only Socialist congressman up to his time, voted to 
sustain President Taft’s veto of that bill. Mr. Berger is one of the Executive 
Board of the Socialist political party which prepared and issued the pamphlet ~ 
under discussion attacking the A. F. of L. In no more definite manner 
could the only representative of the Socialist political party have demon- 
strated his hostility to the interests and purposes of the trade union move- 
ment than by thus joining the enemies of human rights and the advocates 
of special privilege. 

And now the Socialist political party is expressing great solicitude for 
the preservation of the,A. F. of L. It is deeply concerned lest the trade 
union movement should go wrong. Members of the Socialist political party 
are apprehensive lest in advocating an eight-hour law they may be stigma- 
tized as enemies of Labor, but they have already earned that distinction 
by their incessant opposition to the trade union movement, emphasized by 
the action of their one representative in Congress. 

The A. F. of L. has never denied that political action is necessary to 
protect some of the interests of the wage-earners and to secure for them the 
greatest amount of freedom. It has never held itself aloof from political action 
as the annual reports made to the conventions of the A. F. of L. prove beyond 
a doubt; as the activities of the trade union movement in every state and 
community prove. What the wage-earners have been able to secure because 
of their economic strength is set forth in the various annual reports that I have 
made to the International Federation of Trade Unions. These constitute a 
splendid record of legislative gains both state and national. They show that 
the trade unionists are fully aware how to use all agencies to promote their 
welfare. The only real grievance that the Socialist political party has against 
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the American trade union movement is that these magnificent gains have been 
made without the assistance of that party, aye, despite its hostility. 

Did the Socialist political party at any time in the history and in the 
work of the A. F. of L. support any fundamentai declaration or policy which 
the A. F. of L. has made, or any effort made in pursuit of its work? If that 
organization has done so it has escaped my most vigilant concern. Our efforts 
to secure constructive and remedial legislation have always been underesti- 
mated, ridiculed and antagonized. The Socialist party would have the masses 
of Labor to wait until ‘the dawn of a new era’”’ which they might inaugurate 
at nine o’clock some morning if it did not rain. 

Upon the question in which there is practically unanimous sentiment 
among the people of America and many of the other civilized nations of the 
world, to protect our civilization from the influx of the hordes of Chinese, 
the Socialist political party is on the other side. The American people 
have recognized the necessity for self-protection against practically unre- 
stricted immigration. The Socialist political party has antagonized the work- 
ers of America in every movement to secure protection along this line. 

When the Congress of the United States passed an immigration regulation 
bill by an overwhelming vote, President Taft vetoed it and the “only” 
Socialist Congressman, Victor L. Berger, voted to sustain Mr. Taft’s veto. 


A. F. of L.’s Campaign for Freedom 


When the United States Supreme Court interpreted the Sherman anti- 
trust law to apply to the working people —to the trade union movement —and 
when the judiciary began issuing unwarrantable injunctions and the A. F. of 
L. undertook a political campaign for the purpose of securing relief from both 
these wrongs, the Socialists raised a howl of denunciation and abuse 
but never gave an utterance in support of the workers’ campaign for relief. 
They denounced and antagonized that effort by every means at the party’s 
command. When the Clayton Act became law, and since, there has not been 
one word uttered by a member of the Socialist political party or one utterance 
in its press upon the legislation but what belittled the protective labor features 
of the law. 

The antagonism continues despite the fact that section 6 of the Clayton 
Act contains a legislative declaration of such far-reaching significance that it 
takes a place among the great declarations for human freedom. The declara- 
tion is That the labor power of a human being is not a commodity or article 
of commerce. 

In the reports which as President of the A. F. of L. I submitted to the 
International Secretariat containing the economic and legislative achieve- 
ments in federal, state and municipal legislation in the interests of the workers 
and which were published by the Secretariat as well as in the columns of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, not one single word of Labor’s achievements in 
America has been recorded, much less commended, by the Socialist political 
party press. Whenever an injurious act has been committed against Labor, 
the Socialist party is not wanting in its howl of denunciation, not for remedy, 
but for votes. 
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Socialists Aiding A. F. of L. Opposition 


The labor movement of America has had considerable internal strife, as 
seems inseparable from every great mass movement of human beings engaged 
in a struggle involving human interests, welfare and progress. 

Was the Socialist political party in any one of these controversies and 
disputes on the side of the American trade union movement? When the 
International Association of Machinists became affiliated to the A. F. of L. 
and another small organization of machinists was sought to be brought into 
the folds of the machinists, the Socialist political party was against the 
A. F. of L. and for the maintenance of the separate existence of the small 
group. When Mr. Debs organized his American Railway Union as against the 
Railroad Brotherhoods they were with the rival organization. The American 
Flint Glass Workers withdrew from the A. F. of L. and the politicians were 
against us; that we finally brought about the re-affiliation of the organization 
upon an honorable basis to the satisfaction and advantage of all, counted for 
nothing. 

When the Reid faction of the electrical workers seceded from the bona 
fide International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and the A. F. of L. 
recognized the bona fide affiliated organization of electrical workers, the 
Socialist political party was against the A. F. of L. and with the seceding 
faction, and maintained its support all through. The fact that the policy 
and activity of the A. F. of L. officers and rank and file brought about a 
reconciliation and that there is now one recognized bona fide organization 
of the electrical workers of America has counted for nothing with the Socialist 
politicians. 

The secession movement in the garment workers and the perversion of the 
bona fide Journeymen Tailors’ Union met with the heartiest support of the 
Socialist political party. That due to the efforts of the A. F. of L. a reconcilia- 
tion is being brought about, and a movement establishing more harmonious 
relations among the tailors and garment workers of America is being worked 
out, is receiving not the slightest consideration or support from the Socialist 
politicians. 

And be it understobd that Mr. Victor L. Berger is one of the gentlemen 
forming the official group of Socialist political party men who have issued the 
pamphlet for the evident purpose of forcing the A. F. of L. to adopt declara- 
tions to abandon its economic effort to secure not only the eight-hour workday, 
but a constant reduction of the hours of labor by the exercise of the economic 
power of the organized labor movement of America. 

The Socialist party recommends political action for securing the economic 
purposes as well as all purposes of the wage-earners, but it will countenance 
no activity that does not bear its own party symbol and which does not 
further exclusively Socialist dogmas, labeled as such. 


Solicitude for A. F. of L.’s Welfare 


In the foreword of the pamphlet the National Executive Committee of 
the Socialist party explain their reasons for its publication. They state that 
they wish to draw the serious attention of trade unionists to the action 
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of the Philadelphia Convention upon the matter of securing the eight-hour 
day by law. A later statement in the official organ of the Socialist party con- 
tains what is probably a more accurate version of their reasons. In the official 
statement the party frankly avows that the pamphlet is for propaganda pur- 
poses. It is as follows: 


The national Socialist party is anxious to get the names and addresses of Socialists 
who are members of labor unions. 

It wants the help of the Socialists in the unions to get them. You have all heard 
of the great pamphlet, “Are the Workers of America Opposed to an Eight-Hour Law?” 
If you will send in a list of five or more Socialists or socialist sympathizers who are members 
of your union, giving the name of the union, and the full name and address of the members, 
we will send you free a copy of this great pamphlet. You can get the names from your union 


secretary. 


This statement reveals that the Socialist political party is not solicitous 
lest the A. F. of L. be destroyed, but that the Socialist political party shall 
get control of the trade union organizations of the country. 

In the second paragraph of the foreword is this statement—‘‘The A. F. of 
L. has declared that it will hereafter oppose any proposition to establish 
by law an eight-hour day for male adult workers.” This statement misrepre- 
sents the action of the Philadelphia Convention. Whether the misrepresenta- 
tion occurs through accident, through ignorance, or deliberate purpose, it is 
nevertheless a misrepresentation and can not be excused in an official state- 
ment which is consciously dealing with a matter of so great importance. There 
is a vast difference between opposing any proposition to establish by law an 
eight-hour day for male adult workers and the surer method of securing a 
universal eight-hour day for all workers by the economic action of the workers 
themselves in private industries. The latter is the true position of the 
A. F. of L. 

The third paragraph contains this statement: “This action of the 
A. F. of L. is bound to create an immense discussion in labor circles and 
it is important that every trade unionist should be familiar with the facts.’ 
If it is important that every trade unionist should be familiar with the facts, 
why does not the Socialist party publish in its entirety, the official report 
of the discussion upon the subject that took place in the convention of the 
A. F. of L., and then, if it desires, supplement that report with its own com- 
ment? If the Socialist political party desires to get before trade unionists 
the facts, why does it deliberately select only a few and the least important 
statements from a few of the addresses made during that discussion, and 
then comment upon these selections in such a manner as to create a false im- 
pression of the whole discussion? Why in this “accurate statement of facts’’ 
by the Socialist party, are extracts given from remarks of a selected few 
delegates and the remarks of the other delegates omitted entirely? 

In the fourth paragraph of the foreword the Socialist party again makes 
plain the reason for its extreme solicitude and again proves that that solicitude 
is for votes for the Socialist political party and not for the welfare of the 
trade union movement. It enumerates the number of Socialist party repre- 
sentatives in the state legislature and in the national Congress, and states 
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that these Socialist party representatives are pledged to support the principle 
of a law securing the eight-hour day for all workers whether in private or 
governmental employment. This is followed by a statement in the next 
paragraph that the action of the Philadelphia Convention of the A. F. of L. 
will detract from the importance and the influence of these representatives, 
by demonstrating the fact that the principle of regulating hours of work by 
law is not endorsed by the great mass of the wage-earners of the country who 
are represented by the action of the 4. F. of L. The Socialist political party 
fears that this action of the A. F. of L. will be an impediment to their repre- 
sentatives in their efforts to ‘secure the enactment” of Socialist legislation. 

In the next paragraph is expressed the fear that the Socialists, fighting 
for an eight-hour law, will be denounced as an enemy of Labor. When did 
the Socialist political party ever appear in any other guise than as an enemy 
to the efforts of trade unionists to secure economic welfare and political and 
social rights? Does not the history that has just been related prove that the 
Socialist political party is the most dangerous enemy with which organized labor 
has had to contend? In this very statement the Socialist political party is 
guilty of the most insidious effort to discredit the trade union movement 
by making it appear that trade unionists are “lining up with manufacturers”’ 
to prevent the wage-earners from securing eight hours; when as a matter of 
fact, the trade union movement is doing more to secure an eight-hour workday 
than it could by any other policy. There is not and never was any agreement 
or united action of the manufacturers and the A. F. of L. on any subject. There 
has never been any such agreement and we defy the Socialist political party, or 
any other organization, to produce any proof to the contrary. On the other 
hand we challenge the Socialist political party to produce all of the facts 
of their opposition of Labor’s political campaign in Maine in 1906, or the 
presidential campaign in 1908, and to show the source from which the money 
came to finance their campaigns in opposition to Labor. 

The Socialist political party thinks that by attaching an epithet, it 
proves a fact. It declares that the policy of the A. F. of L. is a betrayal of 
Labor which brings down upon the head of the A. F. of L. a storm of indigna- 
tion. As a matter of fact the only “indignation” that has been aroused has 
been that of the Socialist politicians and even that evinces disappointment 
because they were thwarted in their effort to capture and control the A. F. of 
L. The injustice of the epithet that the Socialist political party attach to the 
A. F. of L. policy is demonstrated by the many achievements and the many 
benefits that the American trade union movement has secured not only for the 
organized wage-earners but for the unorganized. 

The A. F. of L. has been the only force that has been able to secure for the 
wage-earners of the United States the eight-hour day whether that prevails 
in private or governmental industry. There is no other organization potent 
enough to secure an eight-hour law for governmental employes or to secure 
from employers the eight-hour day for workers in private industries. No one 
denies that wherever the eight-hour day now prevails, it prevails as a result 
of the power of economic organization. 

The Socialist party is the instigator back of propositions to secure the 
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eight-hour workday in private industries by legislation. The eight-hour 
measures of California and Washington emanated from Socialist party sources. 
That party in its pamphlet usurps the right to speak for the wage-earners. 
This is the same Socialist party that has failed in its pretensions to establish 
international relations that would preclude war. It has failed to advance 
any constructive industrial plan or to accomplish any achievement. It has 
failed to secure any practical political results. It has failed to establish a new 
society. 

For the last few years it has had a decline in total membership, losing 
members in the industrial centers. Does this fact warrant the Socialist party 
in speaking for all the workers? 

The Socialist pamphlet furthermore states, ‘for now when the effort 
of the masses of working men to obtain an eight-hour law is growing every- 
where, the A. F. of L. deserts them, it is safe to predict that the A. F. of L. 
will ultimately suffer the most.’’ Wherever the proposition has been advanced 
to secure a general eight-hour law which shall apply to workers in both private 
and governmental industries, that proposition has emanated from the Socialist 
political party. 

There is no general and no growing effort of the masses of working men 
to obtain an eight-hour law, which shall apply to all workers. The Socialist 
political party has here usurped the right to speak for all working men and it 
further abuses that usurpation by misrepresenting the desires of the working 
men. The A. F. of L. could not desert the working men for the A. F. of L. 
is the working men. The Socialist political party thinks that by loudly and 
persistently and unceasingly proclaiming Socialist political tenets, it can create 
the public impression that socialistic misstatements are really the desires of 
the ‘‘Masses of Labor.” The Socialist political party is not and never was the 
masses of labor in the United States. It has sought to be, but has failed—that 
is the rub. 

In the next paragraph of the foreword is: ‘It may be that certain 
officials of the A. F. of L. think that by opposing eight-hour laws they will 
injure Socialism.” 

The Socialist party exaggerates its own importance. As a matter of fact, 
the officials of the A. F. of L. are very little concerned as to Socialist politi- 
cians. ‘Thereis too much necessary constructive work to be performed to be 
concerned about destroying the Socialist political party—it will destroy itself. 
The only concern that the officials of the A. F. of L. or the rank and file of the 
movement have is that the Socialist politicians shall not arrogate to them- 
selves the right to dictate the policies and methods of the trade union move- 
ment or to undertake its domination. 

The only reason why any attention is paid to this Socialist pamphlet 
is because it contains misrepresentations and deliberate perversions. We 
are concerned for the advancement of the toilers—of trade unionism. 

In the last paragraph of the foreword the committee again discloses their 
real purpose: “The group in control of the A. F. of L. will only change its 
action when it is forced to do so by the rank and file. In order to awaken 
the trade unionists as to what is done in their name, we are now publishing 
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the following statement of facts.” As the pamphlet plainly shows, it is 
another attack upon the A. F. of L. and its elected officers. It is not an educa- 
tional pamphlet, a pamphlet devoted to the propagation of truth, but it is a 
campaign document for the purpose of securing votes and for the purpose 
of putting the Socialist party politicians in offices and in places of authority 
in the trade union movement. 


Securing the Eight-Hour Workday 


The labor movement has not only advocated the shorter workday for all 
workers but it has been the only power that has been effective in securing 
that ideal. In the old days when the workers were slaves there was no limita- 
tion to the hours that they were required to work. The fundamental purpose 
of all organized effort of the workers has been to reduce the hours of work 
and they have been successful in their efforts. In very few places do the 
workers now toil from dawn until darkness. By raising the standard and 
then realizing each successive standard for the wage-earners, hours of labor 
not only for organized workers but for unorganized workers have been reduced. 
Eight hours has been the standard for men and women but not for children, 
as is declared in the pamphlet. The A. F. of L. has done more than any 
other organization to secure eight hours for America’s workers, but it has 
always advocated the abolishment of all child labor. 

Wherever the eight-hour workday now prevails it is the result of the 
power exercised by the economic organization of the workers. As a result 
of this power of the trade union movement the eight-hour workday now pre- 
vails generally for the workers in the following trades: 

Carpenters and joiners; coal miners; typographical printers; cigarmakers; 
granite cutters; painters, decorators, and paperhangers; plasterers; plumbers 
and steamfitters ; lathers; tilelayers; composition roofers; railroad telegraphers ; 
stone cutters; marble workers; sheet metal workers; elevator constructors; 
bookbinders; hodcarriers and building laborers; brick, tile and terra cotta 
workers; cement workers; compressed air workers; steam engineers (in build- 
ing construction); pavers, rammermen, flagg layers, bridge and stone curb 
setters; paving cutters; plate printers; printing pressmen; stereotypers and 
electrotypers; tunnel and subway constructors; bridge and structural iron 
workers; asbestos workers; boilermakers and iron ship builders; quarry 
workers; metal miners; flint glass workers; slate and tile roofers; cutting 
die and cutter makers; stationary firemen; papermakers; photo-engravers; 
powder and high explosive workers; dock builders, and bricklayers. 

As the result of the economic power of trade organization, legislation es- 
tablishing the eight-hour workday in public work was enacted for the follow- 
ing states and territories: 

Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, District of Colujbia, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Porto Rico, Texas, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming. 
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The federal eight-hour law was secured through the efforts of the trade 
unions. Even after that law was enacted the governmental authorities re- 
fused to enforce the law and its provisions were nullified by administrative 
and judicial interpretation. Only through the efforts of the economic organi- 
zations has that law been amended so as now to be effective and its enforce- 
ment secured. 

Wherever eight hours has been secured and enforced in any country, it 
has been through the power of the economic organizations. Even in Australia 
where the workers rely most upon political methods the eight-hour workday 
was secured by economic organization before the workers adopted their 
political policy. 

How the Miners Secured Eight Hours 

The Socialist pamphlet falsely states that the United Mine Workers of 
America have built up one of the strongest unions in the world by urging men 
to struggle for an eight-hour workday both through agreements with their 
employers and through legislation. ‘The facts contradict this statement. 
When the miners began their efforts to organize, the A. F. of L. put itself back 
of that movement. Where the miners have built up strong economic organi- 
zations they have the eight-hour day which was secured and is enforced by the 
economic organization. For years the miners were unorganized and suffered 
reduction after reduction in wages, alternating the work in a week of days of 
long hours with others of no work at all. Miserable, impoverished, and serf-like! 
It was a tremendous task to make the miners conscious of their own miserable 
condition, but it was done, and when the 1897 strike was inaugurated, the 
spark of renewed life of regenerated people was manifest among the miners, 
and as a result of that great victorious strike, the eight-hour day was achieved, 
established and maintained by the coal miners in the bituminous regions. The 
spirit of the men and the movement found its counterpart among the coal 
miners of the anthracite regions, and after the great strikes the nine-hour day 
among other achievements was established. At this moment a great cam- 
paign is being conducted for the thorough organization of the anthracite 
miners to secure the eight-hour day. The eight-hour day for the miners was, 
therefore, not secured through legislation, but by the misunderstood and mis- 
represented trade union movement. The miners of Colorado attempted to 
secure the eight-hour workday by law but the eight-hour day was one of the 
demands of the Colorado miners in their recent strike. The official journal 
of the mine workers plainly states in its editorial columns that the United 
Mine Workers of America owe their successes to economic organization. 

Where the miners have built up strong organizations and have depended 
upon those organizations for securing industrial betterment they have made 
progress and have secured greatly improved conditions. A most significant 
incident is connected with the recent strike of the miners in eastern Ohio. 
‘They have recently secured through their trade union, an agreement for the 
“mine-run” basis of payment, a condition which they had vainly endeavored 
to secure through legislation. After many years, they had secured the enact- 
ment of a law providing for the run-of-mine payment. It was opposition to this 
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law that caused the mine operators to close down their mines before the law 
went into effect, and to use every influence to secure the repeal of the law 
by the state legislature. Through their economic power the miners persisted 
in their demands and secured recognition of this claim even while the state 
legislature was repealing the law that made the provision. 

So far as statutory enactment is concerned, the miners of Illinois have no 
better conditions of work than the miners of Colorado, but any one who has 
any knowledge at all of the mining conditions in Illinois and mining condi- 
tions in Colorado knows that the conditions under which the miners of Colo- 
rado are forced to work are incomparably worse than the conditions under 
which the miners of Illinois work. The miners of Illinois are solidly organized. 
The miners of Colorado are struggling to organize. 

Not as the Socialist politicians have declared in their pamphlet that the 
trade unionists are concerned more with dues paying members than with a 
constant aim for improvement in the condition of the workers, but the fact 
is patent to every observer, except perhaps these overzealous friends (?) that 
nothing is very highly appreciated or valued by man which is given to him 
without effort and sacrifice on his own part. Rights, benefits, liberty are all of 
them meaningless and worthless to the masses of men unless they have 
struggled hard to achieve them, and the harder the struggle the deeper 
do they find their lodgment in the brain and the makeup of those who have 
participated in their accomplishment. And how strikingly similar is this 
charge of these Socialist labor friends (?) to the language and the charge of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. F. of L. Work for Eight Hours 


The pamphlet issued by the Socialist party tries to confuse the issues so 
as to make it appear that the A. F. of L. has wavered in its stand upon the 
eight-hour day. This is done by attempting to confuse the advocacy of the 
eight-hour day with methods for attaining that end. There is no organiza- 
tion in America that has done so much to reduce the hours of labor and 
to secure the eight-hour day for the wage-earners as the A. F. of L. As the 
pamphlet states, in that particular correctly, the A. F. of L. in its early days 
inaugurated an eight-hour campaign. This campaign was an economic move- 
ment. At its 1884 convention the A. F. of L. determined that it would 
advise all of its affiliated organizations to begin agitation for an eight-hour 
day so that all labor might establish that day on May 1, 1886. Every trade 
or industry that secures the eight-hour day, makes the principle more gen- 
eral and makes the victory for the other workers easier. Every gain secured 
by union workers is shared more or less directly by workers yet unorganized, 
but for whom organization is made easier by every industrial gain. 

The eight-hour movement was begun by unions that in 1886 were no 
better able to cope with industrial opposition than are many of the weak 
unions or unorganized workers of today. But what those workers have done 
through persistence and skill in organizations, all other workers can do and will 
do. That success in achieving the eight-hour day is not confined to the skilled 
trades, is proven by common'laborers, hodcarriers and others. 
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The A. F. of L. has not only declared for, but has been the vanguard 
in the struggle for the eight-hour day, and has done more than all other 
agencies combined to secure the eight-hour day for the wage-earners, but it 
has never advocated that the workers should shift their safe and sure posi- 
tion to the illusory and dangerous field in the fruitless quest to obtain an eight- 
hour day by law im private industry. Its position upon that policy and its 
success can not be disputed. 

The A. F. of L. has always advocated a high wage, but it has never advo- 
cated that wages in private industries shall be stipulated by law. There 
is no reason that even Socialists should be astounded that the A. F. of L. 
does not advocate the stipulation of hours of work in private industry by law. 

The excuse which the Socialist party politicians present for publishing 
this pamphlet on eight hours by law is that only summaries of the debate 
at the Philadelphia Convention has been published, and then the Socialist 
party proceeds to publish extracts and summaries of the debate in the Phila- 
delphia Convention interspersed with comments and other extraneous mat- 
ter. The pamphlet is intended to have the appearance of being a complete 
and authoritative report of the discussions that took place. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The testimony of Morris Hillquit at the New York 
hearings of the Commission on Industrial Relations is introduced in this 
“only” reliable report as though it were concerned in the Philadelphia debate. 

The pamphlet begins its record of the debate in the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. by quoting the resolution introduced by Paul Scharren- 
berg of the California State Federation of Labor, but it avoids at that point 
to state that the California measure for the enactment of an eight-hour law 
which should apply to all workers emanated from the Socialist political party. 
This fact which is common information in California is stated later and is 
necessary in order to understand the extreme solicitude of the Socialist politi- 
cal party. However, for its own political advantage the party endeavors 
to identify the interests of socialism with the welfare of the trade unionists. 

As I have shown the A. F. of L. has steadfastly rejected all efforts to 
engraft a political party upon the trade union movement and to be led astray 
in the vain delusion that legislation is an easy way to secure economic welfare. 
It has always maintained that there is nothing to gain by trying to deceive 
the workers by high-sounding phrases, pretentious but impossible ends and 
by a method that would give them the appearance but not the substance of 
power. 
The Socialist political party seeks to create the impression that the 
officers of the A. F. of L. were false to their trust when they pointed out the 
dangers and the sure defeat of a policy that could not secure them what they 
desired. This truth has been recognized by many of those who for a while 
were dazzled by the elusive “‘cooperative commonwealth,”’ which the Socialists 
declared lay at the end of control by laws like the mirage that leads the traveler 
astray on the desert. 

Positions Changed by Experience 

“Mr. Charles E. Mahoney of the Western Federation of Miners, about 

an hour after the A. F. of L. convention voted on the eight-hour measure, 
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made the following statement to me in speaking of the eight hours by law 
provisions that had been discussed at the Philadelphia Convention: “I 
greatly regretted the position in which I was placed during the discussion 
and that I could not express and vote my real convictions upon the matter. 

“We spent more than $40,000 to secure an eight-hour law for the miners of 
Missouri. We secured an eight-hour law for them and because they trusted in 
the eight-hour law they did not maintain their organization. Many thought 
that because they had secured eight hours the organization could do little 
more for them. But when the miners of Missouri permitted their organization 
to dwindle, the eight-hour law was no longer enforced and the miners were left 
powerless to protect themselves. Not only the organization, but the spirit of 
organization had died.” 

But confidence in the “law method” has been considerably abated in the 
three western states by the experiences of even the past year. The workers 
of Washington, Oregon, and Califonia have every reason to mistrust the policy 
of placing control over their welfare in the hands of political representatives 
who constitute the law-making bodies. They now see the dangers of that 
course and they see how control by law can be manipulated to their dis- 
advantage and detriment even more readily than it can be used for their 
advantage. 

California realizes the menace through the proposed apprentice bill 
which sought to make unlawful any trade union apprenticeship regulation; 
Washington through the amendments recently made to the initiative and 
referendum which pervert the purposes of that democratic system of govern- 
ment. Furthermore the state legislation shackled the workers by the anti- 
picketing law which defines, prohibits, and provides punishment for picket- 
ing. The recent sessions of the legislature of Washington destroyed humani- 
tarian legislation that was the result of years of struggle. It was the result 
of wild goose chasing which concentrated thought and action upon the chimeri- 
cal and lost the reality. 

Oregon was a fellow-sufferer. Many other states have lost protection 
that depended upon legislation. Where the workers are strong enough 
to protect themselves through their organized power, they are not left help- 
less before the forces of greed, but absolute faith in the legislative method 
has been shattered by the demonstration of its danger and of its failure. 

The Socialist party politicians in their pamphlet quote Mr. J. G. Brown, 
President of the International Union of Timber Workers as having forcibly 
expressed his opinion upon and voted for the proposition at the Philadelphia 
Convention to establish the eight-hour workday by law; and there is no ques- 
tion in my mind that by reason of Mr. Brown’s intelligence and eloquence, 
he made as deep an impression upon the delegates to the convention as any 
other man who spoke upon that side of the subject. It may, therefore, be 
all the more interesting to quote the following letter, which I received from 


Mr. Brown: 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, March 26, 1915. 


Mr. SamueL GompsErs, President, 
A. F. of L., Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I have been going to write you for sometime and express 
my appreciation of the manner in which you opened my eyes to the superiority of economic 
over political action. 
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The session of the state legislature which has just adjourned was so quick and 
complete a proof of the argument you advanced at the Philadelphia Convention that it 
amounted almost to a prophecy. 

Not only were most of the labor laws attacked but our most advanced legislative 
victories of the past such as the initiative, referendum and recall are in a fair way to be en- 
tirely ineffective for future use. 

Then in addition to the dehorning of all this legislation, we now have an anti-picketing 
law passed and will become operative in sixty days unless it can be held up by the refer- 
endum. To do this will require the gathering of 20,000 signatures. I believe we will be 
able to get this number of names. In which event the law’s operation will be suspended till 
it can be voted upon next year at the general election. 

In this case we can use the referendum, but we came near being deprived of that 
opportunity. It is this way: The initiative and referendum law provides that measures 
passing the legislature carrying the emergency clause can not be submitted to the refer- 
endum. The reactionary lawmakers of the last session passed a measure so amending 
this law that it would be utterly worthless and attached the emergency clause. 

The emergency clause being attached to all measures that were likely to meet popular 
opposition things looked very grave. The Governor vetoed some of the bills but they were 
promptly passed over his veto. Then the matter was finally carried to the Supreme Court 
and that body by a very close vote decided the emergency clause did not apply. We were 
saved for the moment. Had it not been for this court decision we would have been set back 
in this state, politically, more than we have advanced in the past ten years. 

Also, I am becoming convinced that those who ought to be saved must take a little 
part in the saving themselves if it is to be of value. Benefits easily gained are lightly regarded. 

I am not sure that I have reached the point where I can see no good in political action, 
but have now a settled conviction that economic action should receive our first consideration. 

Moreover, I feel such political improvements as come to the workers will be the 
mere reflection of their increasing economic strength regardless of what party may be in 
power. 
Trusting I shall give more weight to your opinions founded on so many years’ active 
experience in the future than I have in the past, and with best wishes, I am, 


Fraternally y« ars, 
J. G. BRown, 
President, International Union of Timber Workers. 


Mr. E. P. Marsh is president of the Washington State Federation of Labor, 
He is regarded as one of the most observant, intelligent men in the labor and 
reform movement of the state. Under date of March 27, he sent me a dupli- 
cate copy of a letter which he wrote to Mr. C. O. Young, of Portland, Oregon, 
and asked me in all its essential points to regard the letter as equally addressed 


to me. 

The letter is full of valuable information describing the 1913 session 
of the Washington state legislature, in which the interests opposed to the 
welfare of the workers made a terrific fight upon humanitarian legislation 
for the purpose of repealing or emasculating this legislation and for the enact- 
ment of legislation to hamper and obstruct the activities of the workers in their 


own behalf. 

The last paragraph of his letter is of particular significance here. It is as 
follows: 

“After spending a long sixty days at Olympia, I am inclined to say a hearty amen 
to Brother Gompers’ criticism contained in the FEDERATIONIST some time ago. But witha 
keen realization of the precariousness of depending wholly on legislation, there is the con- 
sciousness that having put our hand to the plow we must not look back but must fight 
as hard as we are able to preserve to the people the right of petition and the right of free 
assemblage and free speech upon whichever battle ground our opponents choose.” 
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Socialist Garbling and Misrepresentation 

In order to prove the charge of “craft selfishness” against Vice-President 
Duncan, the Socialist pamphlet quotes the following: ‘‘ “We hope,’ he 
says, ‘through our trade union activities to get down to the six-hour day by and 
by. If you have an eight-hour law you will see the handicap we will have in 
arguing with our employers for seven and seven and one-half hours a day.’ ”’ 

This statement is taken away from its context in order to pervert the 
meaning and the antecedent of the word “‘we,”’ and to place Mr. Duncan in 
a false position as if speaking for the granite cutters alone. In the complete 
report of Vice-President Duncan’s remarks published in the proceedings 
of the Philadelphia Convention, Mr. Duncan’s meaning is unmistakable. Mr. 
Duncan had been speaking for some time about Labor in general. In this 
statement “we” stands for the workers generally. In connection with the 
statement which the Socialists quote, Mr. Duncan had just stated that 
there were trades represented in the A. F. of L. whose members were working 
less than eight hours at the present time. He went on to give a particular 
illustration and designated his own trade in order that he might illustrate a 
general principle. The purpose which Mr. Duncan had in mind was no 
more narrow and selfish than the welfare of the whole labor movement for all 
the workers. 

The writers of the pamphlet selected only such remarks of vice-president 
Duncan as they wanted the workers toread and interpret these remarks in a 
manner reflecting upon him. They state that Mr. Duncan opposed the eight- 
hour law for millions because it interfered with his “petty little craft’’ obtaining 
less than an eight-hour day. The official report published by the A. F. of L. 
shows that Mr. Duncan discussed in great detail fallacies underlying the prin- 
ciple of establishing the eight-hour day by law. He showed that regulation of 
hours of work by law ultimately makes the judiciary the final source to 
which the workers must appeal for protection and then he gave illustra- 
tion after illustration showing the hostile spirit of many members of the 
judiciary toward organized labor and its purposes and showing how members 
of the judiciary are unable to understand the conditions of modern industry. 
He reviewed the efforts to secure a federal eight-hour law for government 
employes. As a further illustration of the disadvantages of regulating hours of 
work in private industry by legislation, Mr. Duncan referred to an experience 
which his organization had in Baltimore, Maryland, where a nine-hour 
day had been passed by the legislature of the state for state and municipal 
work. He told how his standard fixed by statutory enactment was used as a 
regulation against reducing the hours of work by economic agreement. There 
was nothing petty or selfish in the arguments which Mr. Duncan presented. 
He related his experiences which illustrated a principle of vital importance 
for the real welfare of millions of workers. 


A. F. of L. Officials Responsible to Labor Only 


The Executive Committee of the Socialist political party states more- 
over that ‘‘any Socialist or trade union official who misrepresents Labor 
should be retired by the organized forces of Socialism and Labor.” Un- 
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doubtedly officials should be responsible to those whom they represent, 
but the curious twist which the Socialist pamphlet makes in this sentence is 
characteristic of the whole argument presented. At first glance it would ap- 
pear that the ‘‘and’”’ between “‘socialism and labor” was perhaps merely an 
error in diction. The thought so evidently calls for the other conjunction 
or.’’ It may be perhaps it is simply an illustration of socialistic thought gen- 
erally—incapacity of logical reasoning or presentation of a logical thought— 
or it may be that the “‘and”’ is the result of a subtle deliberate purpose which is 
part of the socialistic propaganda to dominate the interests, purposes and 
even the officials of the trade union movement. 

Where, pray, comes the authority of holding the officials of the trade 
union movement responsible to the organized efforts of socialism in addition 
to the organized efforts of labor? 

Upon the day following the discussion and vote upon the subject under 
discussion, that is the trade union activity to secure the eight-hour workday, 
the election of officers occurred and every officer of the A. F. of L. was re- 
elected with scarcely a dissenting vote. Is it, therefore, not a fair inference 
that the convention answered for Labor in anticipation of the statement of 
the Socialist politicians that the officials of the trade union movement fully 
represented the organized forces of Labor? 

The Socialist pamphlet again calls attention to the fact that the Socialist 
political party has the referendum and recall but that the A. F. of L. has 
never established that system of expression for its affiliated members. Here 


again the Socialist political party absolutely ignores the fundamental difference 
in organization between the Socialist party and the A. F. of L. The Socialist 
political party is a simple unitary organization and the A. F. of L. is a federated 
body. There is no national federated organization under the sun, whether 
political or economic, that has established the initiative and referendum. It 
has by common opinion and common judgment been held impracticable for a 


federated body. 


Are Trade Unionists “Ignorant Masses’’? 


This Socialist pamphlet makes the following statement: 

“To a great degree the mass of union men do not understand that, unfortunately 
only a few thousand ever read the proceedings of the conventions and only a mere handful 
know what happens at the conventions. The capitalist press gives only the most meager 
reports of the proceedings of the convention, and in the official papers of the A. F. of L., 
there is printed only the general summaries of what has happened. In this manner the 
masses are kept in far more complete ignorance of what happens at the A. F. of L. conven- 
tions than they are of what happens in the Congress of the United States.”’ 

Then the Socialist political party proceeds to take advantage of what 
they call ‘‘the ignorance of the masses.’’ They criticize the capitalist press 
for publishing only garbled accounts of the proceedings of the A. F. of L. 
conventions and then proceed to practice the methods of the capitalist press 
in even a more artful manner than the capitalist press has yet attained, 
with this difference, that the capitalist press makes no pretension of being 
friendly to Labor and the Socialist political party pretends that it is publishing 
the ‘‘only true and correct’’ account of the Philadelphia discussion in current 
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circulation. The Socialist party as announced through their official press, 
is now seeking to swamp the country with copies of their official document, 
intending thereby to misrepresent the trade union movement and its officials 
in order to discredit them. This is done in the hope that the results may be 
utilized to the political advantage of the Socialist party. 

The only full and complete account pro and con of the entire debate of the 
Philadelphia Convention upon the matter of establishing the eight-hour work- 
day by economic action is contained in the official proceedings published by 
the A. F. of L., and copies of these proceedings are available for the information 
of all wage-earners who wish to know the truth about that debate and the 
real position of the A. F. of L. The pamphlet published by the Socialist party 
claiming to give the real truth contains no more accurate information than 
could be found in the most hostile employers’ journal. The pamphlet is a 
deliberate misrepresentation and for a purpose. 


More Misrepresentation 

Another illustration of this misrepresentation occurs in the account of 
the remarks of Delegate Frey of the molders. The pamphlet states that Mr. 
Frey went back to the Middle Ages to prove that the English courts were 
tyrannical when they exercised power over workmen’s wages and their hours of 
work. The official report of the proceedings shows that in a speech of about 
fifteen minutes there is one sentence referring to the old English courts of 
quarter sessions. All the rest refers to present legislative regulation of wages 
and hours of work. The Socialist pamphlet says: ‘He also neglected to men- 
tion that they have an initiative, referendum and recall in many states which 
they did not have in the Middle Ages.’’ The Socialist pamphlet does not say 
that Colorado had a statutory eight-hour law and the initiative, referendum 
and recall, and yet the miners did not have an eight-hour day in the mines. 


If They Desired to Know 

If the Socialist politicians really desired to inform themselves as to the 
policy of the work of the A. F. of L. since 1881 they would have known that 
from the beginning the A. F. of L. has consistently, uniformly and emphati- 
cally demanded legislation to secure the eight-hour workday for workers in 
governmental employment. To the thoughtless it may appear that there is 
no difference between an eight-hour day by law for workers in private industry 
and for those in governmental employment. But in the latter case the gov- 
ernment is the employer and the government has no power to regulate the 
hours of labor except by law. If they have even read sections of the Executive 
Council’s report to the Philadelphia Convention upon the eight-hour legislation 
they would have known something of what the trade union movement has done 
to protect the workers in governmental employment and the great success 
that has crowned its efforts. 


There Is No Short Cut 


The Socialists and other advocates of securing the eight-hour day by law 
declare it the “‘short cut.” But is that term accurate? Securement of legisla- 
tion is a practical problem, not a theoretical one. Lawmakers have regard 
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for those who have power—economic power is what gives John D. Rocke- 
feller political power—organization secures for wage-earners economic power 
that makes them a political force. For placing labor laws on the statute 
books and for their enforcement economic organization is necessary. 

But the mere passage of a law secures no benefits or protection to wage- 
earners or any other group of citizens. Laws are enforced by administrative 
agents and then policies and interpretations determine whether laws afford 
the desired protection or relief. All interested parties bring their power 
to bear upon these administrative agents to secure enforcement or non- 
enforcement of laws. Only through their economic organization can wage- 
earners obtain power and wield that influence for the appointment of desirable 
administrative officials or the fulfillment of the duties of these agents. 

Redress for the violation of an eight-hour law lies in the courts. ‘The 
wage-earners in their organized capacity would have to protect their interests 
and rights in the courts and would have to get the judiciary to understand 
the labor side of the cases. 

To secure the eight-hour day by such a “‘short cut” it would be necessary 
for the wage-earners to control the legislators, the administrative agents 
and the judiciary. At no time would they retain in their own hands control 
over conditions under which they spend the best hours of their lives. 

The stipulation of industrial relations by law does not result in industrial 
freedom—it only restates all industrial problems in terms of political issues. 
It substitutes a political boss for an industrial employer. What would it 


profit the wage-earners working for the Rockefeller interests to exchange 
Rockefeller for a Root or a Taft? 


Industrial freedom can be achieved only when workers participate in 
determining their own hours, wages and conditions of work. This is an indus- 
trial problem that must be worked out in the industrial field. It becomes a 
political problem only when the government is connected with the industry 
or where the industry is especially hazardous. 

There is no “short cut” to industrial freedom. Industrial freedom 
can not be bestowed on workers. They must achieve their own freedom 
and enjoy it as the reward of a good fight to establish their rights. 

It has been affirmed that the initiative, referendum and recall put the 
people in control of the government. Verily did not all these exist in Colorado, 
together with an eight-hour law for the miners, and yet is not the memory 
and the present consequences of the Colorado miners’ strike a disgrace to our 
American nation? Until the miners of Colorado are organized in their 
trade union they can not maintain their rights! That they will so organize 
through trade union effort is as sure as the rising and setting of the sun. 


Socialist Opinions of Socialist Hostility 


Just a few days ago the editor of the Socialist paper, the New York Call, 
in an apparently well intentioned editorial repeats an oft-repeated untruth 
that “Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor, was 
himself a one-time member of the Socialist labor party.”” I have never been a 
member of that party or any other political party, am not now a member and 
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expect never to be one. It has been the custom of the Socialist politicians to 
charge that I have gone out of my way to attack socialism or the Socialist poli- 
tical party. I have no excuses to offer for my course. The only explanations I 
have to make are to the great masses of the trade unionists of America, but I 
challenge any Socialist partisan to prove that I have ever uttered one word of 
criticism or attack that was not provoked by an attack upon or misrepresenta. 
tion of the trade union movement, the A. F. of L., its officers and its men. But 
as to the hostility of the Socialist political party toward the American trade 
union movement, I can do no better than to quote statements from some 
of the most authoritative spokesmen of that party. 

In the New York Call (Socialist paper), April 8, 1910, Robert Hunter 
said: 

“‘We ought never to have derided the unions, jeered at their very weakness or chuckled 
over their every mistake. That was the first error, and a terrible one. It was the error 
the Germans made at first, although they soon squared themselves. And it is a fact that in 
no other country has this error persisted as it has in America, and it is also a fact that if we 
continue to persist in this error we shall create a situation which will put socialism back 
many years.” 


Morris Hillquit, hailed by all Socialists as the most brilliant Socialist of 
today, in the New York Call of December 12, 1909, said: 


“Socialism in the United States today is in the anomalous position of being a work- 
ing class movement, minus the working class, and our main efforts must be to remove that 
anomaly. Our efforts to enlist the support of the working class must necessarily be directed 
in the first place to the organized portion of it. And whatever may be said to the contrary, 
our party has never made sustained and rational efforts to win the friendship of these or- 
ganized workmen/ Much of our time and energies in the past have been wasted in the 
effort to capture the trade union movement bodily; in a few instances we have been led to 
the folly of attempting to reorganize it, going to the extent of creating rival organiza- 
tions and at times have meddled and interfered with their internal affairs. We have 
often tried to coax, cajole, and browbeat the trade unions into socialism.” 


In the Call of December 11, 1909, William English Walling, declared that: 


“The Socialist party has become a hissing and a by-word with the actual wage- 
workers of America. It has become a party of two extremes. On the one side are a bunch 
of intellectuals like myself and Spargo and Hunter and Hillquit; on the other is a bunch of . 
‘never-works,’ demagogues and would-be intellectuals, a veritable Jumpen proletariat. The 
actual wage-workers, the men who are really fighting the class struggle, are outside. Above 
all else we must have the union men. No one has denounced the defects of the A. F. of L. 
more than I, but I am forced to recognize that it comes much nearer representing the work- 
ing class than the Socialist party and unless we are able to so shape our policies and our 
organization as to meet the demands and incarnate the position of the workers we will have 
failed of our mission.” 

In a letter from the editor of the official Socialist political party organ to 
Mr. John H. Walker, the well-known coal miners’ official and president of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, and who by the way is a Socialist, Mr. Wal- 
ker was asked a number of questions, to express his opinion upon the ‘“‘unprece- 
dented crisis now confronting’’ America’s workers. Mr. Walker answered 
fully but the Socialist party organ published two paragraphs of a long letter 
and these two the least important. 

I shall take pleasure some time in publishing the correspondence in full. 
In the meantime the Illinois State Federation of Labor Weekly News Letter 
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published it and I quote from the letter the following appropriate to the sub- 
ject with which this article deals: 


“They (the Socialists, the theorists, professional charity mongers and sentimental 
altruists, and those who are in the working class movement out of pity for the workers) 
they have been doing this and fighting every particle of work that has been done by the regu- 
lar bona fide labor movement all that time. They have made it impossible for a self-respect- 
ing man, who was not a Socialist, to favor the Socialist movement, or have anything but 
hatred and contempt for it, or, where they were really big men, pity for the ignorance of 
those who represented it, and made it difficult for even they that were Socialists not to have 
to fight the Socialist movement during that time; and, of course, it influenced the workers 
who were Socialists and trade unionists, who did not understand the situation thoroughly, 
to line up with the Socialist party and fight ostensibly, the officers of, but in reality, their 
own movement, the trade union movement; and it has made a good many men who are 
giving and will continue to give their entire lives to this movement, who are in the ranks of 
organized labor movement fighting in the trenches all the time, sick and disgusted with all 
that sort of rot.” 


When the above quoted declarations are publicly made and knowing 
that they are shared by many of their intelligent associates what shall be 
thought of the issuance of a pamphlet by the National Executive Committee 
of the Socialist political party? The first signatory is that supporter of 
presidential vetoes of labor measures, Victor L. Berger. The pamphlet is 
conceived, designed and prepared with no other purpose than to dominate, 
divide, disrupt or destroy the American trade union movement. 


A. F. of L. Declarations on Eight Hours 


On the other hand, the position and the policy of the A. F. of L. has been 
repeatedly made public and reaffirmed by the actions of the various conven- 
tions. From its first formation the A. F. of L. has proclaimed and steadfastly 
stood for the principle of the shorter workday. Various official actions show 
the policies it has adopted for the purpose of securing this shorter workday. I 
can only quote here a few of those extracts from declarations which are most 


definite and most forceful. 
In 1884 the report of the officials of our Federation contained the following: 


This subject is one deserving the full and careful attention of the Congress. No 
more important remedial measure is contained in the demands of the labor-reform move- 
ment, important not only because of the direct benefit it would give to the working class 
through relieving the labor market, affording the individual time for rest, recreation and 
study, but also from the great indirect good sure to accompany the material, mental and 
moral oppportunities resulting from the lessening of the hours of toil. 

It appears to be the generally expressed desire of the societies represented in this 
Federation that it assume the initiative in a national movement for the reduction of the 
hours of labor. Sporadic attempts of individual trades in certain localities have met with 
varying degrees of success, but there is little doubt that a universal centrally directed advanc? 
would prove both practical and triumphant. To formulate the machinery for this attempt 
requires your deepest thought. This much has been determined by the history of the 
national eight-hour law—it is useless to wait for legislation in this matter. In the world of 
economic reform the working classes must depend upon themselves for the enforcement 
of measures as well as for their conception. A united demand for a shorter working day, 
backed by thorough organization, will prove vastly more effective than the enactment 
of a thousand laws depending for enforcement upon the pleasure of aspiring politicians or 
sycophantic department officials. 
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In 1885 the convention adopted the resolution on the eight-hour day 
which enunciated the principles of the eight-hour movement and set forth a 
plan for the following year. It contained the following paragraph: 

WHEREAS, this resolution, and the views upon which it is based—namely, that the 
workmen in their endeavor to reform the prevailing economic conditions must rely upon 
themselves, and their own power exclusively—have found an echo in the hearts of all those 
organized workmen of this country who are fighting for a principle and are willing to make 
sacrifices in order to secure an improvement of the condition of themselves and their fellow- 
workers, and as there is in many parts of this country, a strong movement going on for the 
purpose of carrying out this resolution. 

In nearly every convention of the A. F. of L., these declarations on the 
eight-hour or shorter workday have been emphasized and extended into 


concrete movements for its achievement. 


Other Experiences 

Now and then an organization has been led astray to try the “short cut” 
and has endeavored to secure the shorter workday by law. The organiza- 
tions of the Journeymen Bakers’ International Union of the state of New 
York secured a law fixing a workday at ten hours. Secretary Charles Iffland 
of that organization stated the result of that experiment as follows: 

“The local unions of the state of New York through agitation spent considerable 
money and time to be successful in passing the law, in which we succeeded in 1896. At 
that time, we were of the opinion that by giving through our efforts the ten-hour day by 
law to the bakery workers of that state, they would realize what the organization could 
do to that effect, and by that would become members of our organization, but we had to 
find out very soon that we had made the mistake of our lives, as from that day on the mem- 
bers dropped from the organization, and the unorganized threw up to those who tried to 
organize them that they did not need an organization any more as they had the ten-hour 


workday by law. 

“Not alone this, but members who used all their energy to pass the law have been 
insulted as corrupt politicians, etc., and the radical labor papers of course denounced at 
that time, such action taken by organized labor as nothing could be expected from the 
political organizations under the present system of society. We very soon had to find out 
that we were confronted to regain our strength and make good the loss of membership, as 
well as prestige in our organization in the state of New York, although the organization was 
weak, to institute agitation for a nine-hour workday, and it has proved that only through 
the effort of organized labor were we successful in gaining the shorter workday, and we wel- 
comed the day when that law was declared unconstitutional.” 


Other countries that have tried the policy of fixing hours of work and 
industrial relations by law, have found that under these conditions the 
courts have held that strikes are illegal. Does it seem at all improbable 
that the courts of our country would fail to avail themselves of an opportunity 
thus presented to declare strikes illegal and to use this judicial method for 
prohibiting the necessary activities of organizations of workers? Do not the 
experiences the organizations of laborers have had with judicial usurpation and 
perversion of the writ of injunction constitute a very grave warning against 
entrusting industrial welfare to judicial interpretation and judicial authority? 


And Suppose 


And now another phase of this entire question is worthy of consideration. 
Suppose the Philadelphia Convention of the A. F. of L. had adopted the 
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declaration to endeavor to secure the eight-hour workday for all workers, 
whether in private or public employment, by law? Would the Socialist 
political party have stood behind the A. F. of L. in its political activity to secure 
the enactment of such a law? Would they not have denounced, as they have 
invariably denounced the A. F. of L., the trade union movement, in every 
political activity, to secure relief from onerous laws or any constructive 
reformatory laws? Or there is another hypothesis for the Socialist politicians’ 
attack and issuance of their pamphlet—and it is unquestionably the true 
reason—that the workers shall wait until the Socialist politicians have 
inaugurated the millenium by the advent of that ‘‘purest”’ party into power, 
and in the meantime the trade union movement, the A. F. of L., must follow 
the stellar course of these ‘“‘would-be”’ political leaders and world regenerators. 
From that the intelligence, experience and sincerity of the workers in the 
trade union movement will save themselves. 

In reaffirming its policy to regulate the hours of labor in private industry 
through the voluntary organization of the workers, the Philadelphia A. F. of 
L. convention determined to continue its consistent effective plans. 


““Materialistic’”’ Concept of Trade Unions 
Trade unions have been derided as materialistic and lacking in idealism 
because they concentrate their forces upon securing higher wages, a shorter 
workday and better conditions of work. Very recently their position has been 
justified and endorsed by a man recognized as a world authority on human 


health —Major-General William C. Gorgas. General Gorgas has demon- 
strated his ability as a practical scientist by transforming the deadly Panama 
Canal Zone into a healthful community. 

General Gorgas recognizes that community healthfulness must be accom- 
panied by individual healthfulness. A condition necessary to health of mind 
and body is wages adequate to buy sufficient nourishing food, adequate cloth- 
ing and to provide proper surroundings. In a recent interview this practical 
scientist said: 

“‘Add to the laboring man’s wage from $1.25 to $2.50 a day, and you will lengthen the 
average American’s thread of life by thirteen years at least.” 

It is a matter of common information that wages vary inversely with 
daily hours of work—decreasing the length of the workday is invariably ac- 
companied by wage increases and increased productive ability. 

Low wages have vicious effects upon national vigor and power—poorly 
paid workers usually deteriorate in physical and mental ability and in power 
to produce. Low wages increase the numbers of the unemployable. No 
nation can retain its power when the masses of its citizenship are existing 
upon inadequate wages. 

The importance of the rank and file of the nation General Gorgas recog- 
nizes: 

“The rich are overeating. The poor are undereating. Both are contributing to short 
lives. 

But where overeating shortens the life of one person in one hundred, undereating 
shortens that of ninety-nine. If we are to lengthen the average life, we must pay attention 


to the poor man.” 
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This splendid enunciation of the fundamental principles of true states- 
manship, confirms the justice and the value of the purposes which trade unions 
attain. Whether or not high wages is a materialistic ideal depends upon 
the uses to which the wages are put, but they are the necessary means for 
attaining even the most exalted purposes. It is necessary to sustain life 
in order to do things in this world—the better the life the greater energy there 
is to do things. 

The report which Geo. W. Perkins, President of the Cigarmakers’ Inter- 
national Union, made to the Baltimore convention of the cigarmakers in 
1912, contains illustrations of the principles General Gorgas has declared. [In 
1886 the cigarmakers secured the eight-hour day. Since then they increased 
wages more than 50 per cent. 

In 1888 the average length of life of members of the Cigarmakers’ Inter- 
national Union was thirty-one years; in 1890 the average had been increased 
to thirty-seven years; in 1900 to forty-three years; in 1910 to forty-nine 
years and in 1911 to fifty years. The organization which decreased daily hours 
of work and increased wages had thus increased the average lives of cigar- 
makers by eighteen years in a period of twenty-three years. 

These principles are further confirmed by the life statistics of the wives of 
cigarmakers. In 1890 the average life of the wives of union members was 
thirty-eight years; in 1900, forty-six years; in 1910, fifty years; in 1911, forty- 
eight years. The average increase during this period of twenty-one years 
is ten years. 

What the cigarmakers’ union has accomplished has been duplicated 
by nearly all other trade unions; the latter have not taken advantage of 
so accurately setting forth their achievements. 

As the policies and purposes of the trade union movement are more 
clearly understood they are found to be based upon fundamental principles, 
scientifically and humanely correct, economically and socially sound. 

The fundamental principles upon which that policy is based are the 
fundamental principles that underly huinan freedom whether political or 
industrial. To be free, the workers must have choice. To have choice they 
must retain in their own hands the right to determine under what conditions 
they will work. Responsibility for the best use of opportunity devolves upon 
each individual, for each must achieve his own freedom. Freedom means 
opportunity. Opportunity must be offered to all through collective effort. 
Success depends upon personal character. To reflect and crystallize that per- 
sonal character into the characteristics of all the workers in the trade union 
movement is the goal for Labor’s complete disenthrallment from every vestige 
of wrong and injustice. 

Freedom is the goal—the greatest heritage of mankind. 

“Freedom we call it, for holier 
Name of the soul’s there is none; 
Surlier it labors, if slowlier, 
Than the metres of star or of sun; 
Slowlier than life into breath, 


Surlier than time into death, 
It moves till its labor be done.”’ 





THE CARPENTERS AND HIGH DUELS 


By Frank Durry, 
General Secretary of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 


ALF a century ago the working con- 
H ditions of the carpenters were de- 

plorable. A workday lasted from 
sunrise to sunset, or as long as one could see. 
Wages were low, piece work and lump work 
prevailed, the rush system was in full 
swing, quantity not quality counted, cut- 
throat competition was at its worst. In 
fact, there was little or no incentive for a 
man to follow the ancient and honorable 
craft of carpentry. They could do better 
as common laborers. Realizing they could 
never change or better these conditions only 
through organization they commenced to 
agitate among the men of their craft and 
then to advocate the formation of car- 
penters’ unions. 

In many cities, notably in New York, 
N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Kansas City, Mo.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Washington, D. C.; 
St. Louis, Mo., and elsewhere such unions 


were formed, but being local affairs without 
a national head to guide them many dis- 


banded within a short time. When taken 
advantage of later by employers the men 
of the craft got together again and reor- 
ganized, only to go to pieces a few years 
afterwards. This spasmodic system of or- 
ganizing and reorganizing locally continued 
until 1881 when the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America was 
permanently formed. 

It was a question of doubt at that time 
whether it would be a success or not owing 
to the fact that the members were not willing, 
or perhaps could not afford, to pay from the 
meager wages received, high initiation fees 
and high dues, while at the same time want- 
ing all the benefits they could get in return. 
These included sick, death and disability 
benefits, as well as financial support in 
strikes and lockouts. 

Per capita tax to the home office was very 
low, while the demands on said office were 
very heavy. A few years later, or to be more 
exact in 1892, after meeting all the demands 
made on us, we had in our general treasu 
fifty-one dollars and nineteen cents ($51.19), 
and same was so reported to our St. Louis 
convention that year. We realized to beg 


of others was out of the question, knowing 
that their resources were perhaps more 
limited than our own. This brought us face 
to face with the proposition of self-protection. 

We met the emergency by giving our Gen- 
eral Executive Board authority to levy special 
assessments on our local unions whenever 
necessary. For a number of years follow- 
ing several assessments were levied by our 
Board which caused much grumbling and 
considerable dissatisfaction. In 1905 we 
submitted to referendum vote the ques- 
tion of either raising the tax to the home 
office or again levying an assessment. The 
membership voted by a large majority to 
increase the tax and also continued to give 
our General Executive Board authority 
to levy assessments whenever necessary. 
This was a double protection and proved 
valuable to us later; otherwise with a 
continually growing organization we would 
not have been able to meet our liabilities. 

During the last ten years the wages 
of our members have been substantially 
increased. In some places fifty cents (50c) 
per week, and in other places seven dollars 
and fifty cents ($7.50) per week per member. 
Figured conservatively, with allowance for 
lost time, inclemency of the weather, wait- 
ing for material, out of work, etc., things 
with which carpenters have to contend, 
this means that over thirteen million dol- 
lars ($13,000,000) have been placed in the 
pockets of our members annually more than 
they would have received if there was no such 
organization as the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America. Yet, 
while that increase was won for our members 
through our organization, they on the other 
hand objected, opposed, and voted against 
paying higher dues no matter what benefits 
were promised in return. 

To be a success we must be as liberal with 
our organization as we are generous to our- 
selves. Or in other words, if we do not create 
a fund for our own protection and defense, 
we can not, should not, and in fact must 
not expect others who have such a fund to 
help us. 

Our local unions are prohibited from 
voting financial aid to other organizations, 
unless the appeals, or begging letters, of 
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these other organizations have first been 
endorsed by our General Executive Board, 
ind attested by our General Secretary. 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
ind Joiners of America, its local unions and 
listrict councils have not to our knowledge 
in -the last twenty years issued begging 
letters to other labor organizations asking 
for financial aid to tide them over their 
lifficulties and troubles, strikes and lock- 
yuts. On the contrary at our Washington, 
D. C., convention in 1912 we established 
1 fund to protect our members when on 
strike or when locked out and to defend 
yur unions when dragged into court through 
njunction proceedings or otherwise, by 
levying an assessment of one dollar per year 
per member on our entire membership, pay- 
ible to the home office quarterly. 

In doing this we caused the dues of our 
members to be raised considerably. On'a 
membership of 215,000 in good standing this 
means a defense fund yearly of $215,000. 
We left with our General Executive Board 
at the same time authority to levy assess- 
ments if such should be found necessary. 

This begging letter system, now so preva- 
lent among unions, shows a weakness and 
lack of management somewhere, and of fore- 
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thought and foresight on somebody’s part. 
It is not at all encouraging to hear one 
of those letters read at a meeting of a union, 
predicting defeat and calamity if financial 
aid is not forthcoming. The old saying 
has it that “God helps those who help 
themselves,” and as charity begins at home 
it is time for organizations unable to sup- 
port their members in times of trouble, 
strikes and lockouts to get together and con- 
solidate with kindred trades and thereby 
form one good strong organization in which 
the interests of all can be taken care of and 
protected. Then we would not have so 
many national and international unions as 
we have now and perhaps not so many juris- 
dictional disputes to contend with. Neither 
would we have so many begging letters go- 
ing the rounds. 

It is to be hoped that all labor organiza- 
tions will make preparations in the very near 
future to take care of their members when 
on strike or locked out and thus put an end 
to this begging system which has become 
so obnoxious that resolutions were intro- 
duced at the last two conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor asking that 
something be done not only to curtail it 
but to put a stop to it altogether. 





Attorney-General Upholds A. F. of L. Conten- 
tions—U. S. Eight-Hour Law 


HE Philadelphia Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor au- 
thorized and directed its Executive 

Council to interview the proper officials 
of the federal government and the Washing- 
ton representative of the firm having the 
contract to -erect—the Lincoln Memorial, 
in order that all work on the memorial 
should be performed by union men, and in 
accordance with the federal eight-hour law. 

The January meeting of the Executive 
Council referred this matter to the Presidents 
of the A. F. of L., the Building Trades De- 
partment, and the Journeymen Stonecutters’ 
Association of North America. 

In accord with this action of the E. C., the 
committee had conferences with Hon. Joseph 
C. Blackburn, the resident commissioner 


for the Lincoln Memorial Association and 
Hon. Lindley M. Garrison, Secretary of the 
War Department. The evidence and data 
were secured showing under what condi- 
tions the marble was quarried and prepared 
by the Yule Marble Company, which has 
the contract. The following are copies of a 
letter sent to Secretary Garrison of the War 
Department February 1, 1915: 
WasuincTon, D. C., February 1, 1915. 
Honorable LinDLEY M. GarRRISON, 
Secretary of War, 

Washington, D. C. 

Str: We wish to place before you briefly the rea- 
sons why organized labor protests against present 
policies in the construction of the Lincoln Memorial. 

The marble for the Lincoln Memorial which is 
delivered in Washington ready to set in the wall is 
prepared in the plant of the Yule Marble Company 
at Yule, Colorado. The Yule Marble Company 
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conducts its quarry according to standards which 
are subversive to the interests and the welfare of its 
employes. 

The company employs chiefly foreigners who 
have not yet learned American standards and 
ideals and are consequently unable to insist upon 
their rights. 

Long hours and low wages prevail. The workers 
are further exploited through company stores. In 
addition the conditions of work in the Yule marble 
quarry violate the provisions and the spirit of the 
federal eight-hour law which Congress enacted to 
apply to work done for the government. If condi- 
tions under which workers do work for the federal 
government do not represent the best thought and 
highest ideals of the nation’s workers, then indeed 
does the state fall short in realizing its great duty and 

responsibility in promoting the welfare of its people. 

And this is particularly conspicuous in connec- 
tion with the government work concerned—the 
erection of a memorial to the great representative 
of the common people, whose heart was so tender 
with sympathy for the burdens and the sorrows of 
those who did the work of the nation. 

It would shock and repulse those who hold 
Lincoln as the embodiment and the apotheosis of 
justice and freedom for the masses, for all the work- 
ers, for all the people. 

To erect to the great emancipator a memorial 
constructed under conditions repressing and degrad- 
ing to the workers, would be a travesty repugnant 
to free, liberty-loving Americans. 

If the work should be completed under present 
conditions, the stigma of injustice will be associated 
with what was intended to represent the great 
American ideal of freedom and justice. Instead of 
the Memorial's being a shrine which would draw 
the masses to pay tribute and would inspire them 
anew with freedom’s ideals, it will become a place 
to be avoided and shunned—a place that would 
arouse protest associated with conditions repugnant 
to all for which Lincoln stood. 

The true spirit and work of Lincoln would not be 
represented in such a memorial, but would be found 
rather in the homes, the work or the public places 
where the principles of freedom and where American 
ideals are given expression and are made reality in 
the lives of the people. 

To save the Lincoln Memorial from condemna- 
tion, to protect the name of Lincoln from the in- 
justice and misrepresentation that persecuted him 
in life, that great national monument must be com- 
pleted under American conditions and in conformity 
with the spirit as well as the letter of federal law. 
Fine legal distinctions and technicalities that satisfy 
a lawyer will not appease the sense of injustice and 
wrong that would be roused in the American people 
by the construction of the Lincoln Memorial under 
present conditions. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 


WasuHinoTon, D. C., February 1, 1915. 
Hon. LInDLEy M. GARRISON, 
Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C. 
Str: In my desire to get the letter of today to 
you as soon as possible, I find that I have omitted 
making any suggestion to meet the situation other 
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thanina general way. Therefore, I beg leave to sub- 
mit the following : 

First, that in view of the fact that former Attorney 
General McReynolds has rendered an opinion upon 
the eight-hour law, addressed to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, August 1, 1913, which limits and circum- 
scribes the law to its narrowest construction, that 
you may see your way clear to ask an opinion of, the 
present Attorney General, Hon. T. W. Gregory, 
supplementing the opinion rendered by his im- 
mediate predecessor. 

Second, that you select a representative of your 
department to make an investigation of the condi- 
tions as they prevail in Marble, Colorado, that is, so 
far as the conditions and hours of labor, and the per- 
sonnel of the persons engaged in the work of quarry- 
ing, etc., for the Yule Marble Company of Colorado, 
and that the representative whom you shall appoint 
may be accompanied in his investigation by a repre- 
sentative whom I shall select for that purpose. 

Sincerely hoping for your favorable consideration 
and action, I have the honor to remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 


In further correspondence the Secretary 
of War was asked whether or not in view of 
the fact that former Attorney General 
McReynolds had rendered an opinion upon 
the eight-hour law addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury August 1, 1913, he 


might not ask an opinion of the present 
Attorney-General Gregory as a supplement 
to the opinion rendered by his immediate 


predecessor. On February 9 Secretary 
Garrison made reply as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, February 9, 1915. 
Mr. SamuEL Gompers, President, 
A. F. of L., Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: I duly received your two letters, 
about the same subject-matter, dated February 1, 
1915. In these letters my attention is called to the 
erection of the Lincoln Memorial and to certain al- 
legations with respect to the Yule Marble Com- 
pany, which is stated to have a quarry at Yule, 
Colorado. The allegations set forth in your letter 
are that this company does not treat its employes in 
the proper way, and that the conditions violate the 
provisions and spirit of the federal eight-hour law, 
etc. 

The connection of this department with the Lin- 
coln Memorial is as follows: 

The Congress created a commission, of which 
ex-President Taft is chairman. It provided that this 
commission should select a site and a design, and 
that Congress should express its approval or disap- 
proval thereof; that after Congress should have ap- 
proved of the site and the design, the memorial 
should be erected under the direction of the com- 
mission and the supervision of the Secretary of War, 
in accordance withcontracts to be entered into on 
behalf of the Gov_-nment by the Secretary of War. 

This commission selected a site and the design, and 
Congress approved the same. The commission then 
issued advertisements for proposals, and selected 
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the marble which they desired to have used. Subse- 
quently, acting in accordance with the statute, I, as 
Secretary of War, entered into contracts with the 
George A. Fuller Company for the superstructure, 
and with M. F. Comer and Company for the 
foundation, in accordance with the plans and speci- 
fications. I entered into no contract with any ma- 
terial men, and, of course, therefore have no con- 
tract with the marble company of which you speak. 

I have looked at the opinion of the Attorney- 
General to which you refer, and I find that it is one 
of a series of opinions, all to a like effect, construing 
the federal law in question. In the particular opinion 
to which you direct attention the very subject-mat- 
ter was marble or stone for public buildings, and it 
was held that the provisions of the law did not 
apply to this finished material. Mr. Wilson, when 
a Member of Congress and now the Secretary of 
Labor, thus interpreted the law upon the floor of 
the House in explaining its meaning. The Attorney- 
General calls attention to this in the opinion, for the 
purpose of showing what those who enacted the 
law meant by it. It is perfectly clear that the legal 
department of the Government has so often inter- 
preted this law this way that it would be futile to 
ask them for a re-interpretation thereof. 

You suggest that I select a representative to make 
an investigation of the conditions as they prevail 
at this marble quarry, and that you appoint some- 
one to accompany my representative to make this 
investigation. Since it does not lie within my 
province to do anything with respect to this marble 
company, and the conditions of labor thereat, no 
good purpose could be served in my joining in such 
an investigation as you suggest or in making such an 
investigation as you suggest. Unless and until it is 
shown what I could do if the conditions are what 
you say they are, I can not see any utility of any 
investigation on my part. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Secretary of War. 


On March 17, 1915, this letter was ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of War: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17, 1915. 
Hon. LinpLEy M. GarRISON, 
Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Since the receipt of your letter of the ninth 
ultimo, I have had several conferences with repre- 
sentative men in public life, and in the field of Labor, 
and have had investigations made in connection 
with the violation of the federal Eight-Hour Law 
by the Yule Marble Company of Colorado, the 
concern which has the contract to furnish the marble 
for the Lincoln Memorial, and the investigations 
which I have conducted led me to ask for an oppor- 
tunity of meeting you this afternoon and to orally 
and personally present some thoughts upon the 
subject-matter of your letter replying to mine of 
February 1, 1915. 

The general subject-matter of the federal Eight- 
Hour Law and its interpretation and application by 
Attorneys General Wickersham and McReynolds 
was discussed at considerable legnth at the conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L., held in Philadelphia a few 
months ago and discussed further by the representa- 
tives of labor involved in the question of proper 
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interpretation and application of the Eight-Hour 
Law. 

Inasmuch as your letter of February 9 makes refer- 
ence to the remarks quoted by Attorney General 
McReynolds, in the opinion he rendered upon the 
Eight-Hour Law, I beg to hand you herewith a copy 
of a letter addressed to Hon. William B. Wilson, 
Secretary of the Department of Labor, by Mr. James 
Duncan, Vice-President of the A. F. of L., and Secre- 
tary Wilson’s reply to that letter. 

I am also accompanying this and handing to you 
an address* which the Hon. Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Wilson, delivered to the delegates to the Phila- 
delphia Convention of the A. F. of L., and I have 
marked that part of the Secretary’s address bearing 
upon the subject-matter of this letter. 

Of course, opinions have been rendered by the 
Attorney General of the United States in regard to 
the federal Eight-Hour Law, and that law has been 
so construed as to render it in most instances en- 
tirely ineffective. Recently the Hon. T. W. Gregory, 
present Attorney General of the United States, ac- 
corded me the courtesy of an interview with him, 
and I asked him whether he would render an opinion 
upon the federal Eight-Hour Law, and its applica- 
tion to the furnishing of stone for the Lincoln 
Memorial, and for other public works of the United 
States, etc. Mr. Gregory informed me that it was 
not within his province as the law officer of the 
government, to give an opinion of law to a private 
citizen. If, however, he was asked to give an 
opinion to any officer of the government upon the 
eight-hour law, or any other law, it would be his 
imperative duty to comply. 

Because of the new light thrown upon this entire 
subject, by reason of the correspondence herewith 
submitted, and the address of Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Wilson, to the Philadelphia A. F. of L. Conven- 
tion, I respectfully and earnestly urge upon you that 
you may request an opinion from Hon. T. W. 
Gregory, Attorney General of the United States, 
for an opinion on the federal Eight-Hour Law, in the 
light of the new developments already mentioned. 

Sincerely hoping that the same may commend 
itself to your favorable consideration and action, I 
have the honor to remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, : 
President, A. F. of L. 

On March 19 Secretary of War Garrison 

made this reply: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, March 19, 1915. 
SAMUEL GompPERS, EsoQ., 
President, A. F. of L., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Referring to your letter of the 
17th of March and the interview on the same day, 
I beg leave to advise you that I have submitted to 
the Attorney General the question of the proper con- 
struction of the act of June 19, 1912 (37 Stat., 137), 
and will inform you of the result when I hear from 
the Attorney General. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Secretary of War. 
~*Secretary Wilson's address is published in the printed pro- 
ar of the Philadelphia A. F. of L. 1914 convention, pp. 
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On June 25, 1915, the following letter,was 
received from Secretary Garrison: 


WarR DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, June 25, 1915. 
SAMUEL GoOMPERS, EsQ., 
President, A. F. of L., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Referring to previous corre- 
spondence in the matter of the application of the 
eight-hour act of June 19, 1912 (37 Stat., 137), to 
stone furnished by the Colorado-Yule Marble 
Company, a subcontractor for the Lincoln Memorial, 

beg to advise you that the Attorney General, 
in an opinion dated June 22, 1915, holds that the 
statute is not applicable to the work done by said 
company, in shaping the marble for this contract, 
for the reason that the contract for the Lincoln 
Memorial was made under the prior act of February 
9, 1912, making an appropriation for the Lincoln 
Memorial Commission and authorizing a contract 
for the memorial, and, therefore, falls within the 
proviso of the said act of June 19, 1912, reading: 


“Nothing in this act shali be construed 
: to apply to contracts which have been or 
may be entered into under the provisions of 
appropriation acts approved prior to the passage 
of this act.” 


He holds that the act of February 9, 1912, is an 
appropriation act within the meaning of this proviso. 

In giving this opinion, however, he refers to his 
opinion of May 12, 1915, on the general applica- 
tion of the act of June 19, 1912, to work of the 
character under consideration, and states that 
“where construction is being accomplished under 
contracts authorized by appropriation acts passed 
since the enactment of the eight-hour law of June, 
1912, the rule declared’’ in said opinion ‘“‘must be 
applied.” I enclose, for your information, copies 
of both opinions. 

In view of the opinion of the Attorney General 
that the material furnished by the Colorado Yule 
Marble Company to the contractor for the Lincoln 
Memorial falls within the above quoted excep- 
tion to the act of June 19, 1912, it becomes un- 
necessary to determine whether or not the cut and 
finished stone furnished by said company is such 
material as may usually be bought in open market, 
although manufactured to conform to particular 
specifications. 

Very respectfully, 
LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Secretary of War. 


‘The opinions are as follows: 


OFFICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
WasHINGTON, D. C., June 22, 1915. 
THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 

Str: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of June 4, 1915, wherein you call at- 
tention to a further provision of the Eight-Hour 
Act of June, 1912 (27 Stat., 137), reading: 


Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to apply to contracts which have been or may 
be entered into under the provisions of appropri- 
ation act approved prior to the passage of this 
act, 
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and ask what bearing this provision has on my 
opinion of May 12, 1915, as related to marble fur- 
aished by the Colorado Yule Marble Company, 
in view of the further fact, now first stated by 
you, that the act of February 9, 1911 (36 Stat., 898), 
creating the Lincoln Memorial Commission ap- 
propriated $50,000 for the preliminary expense, and 
authorized a contract in the total sum of $2,000,000. 

My opinion of May 12, 1915, was in response to 
your request of March 18, 1915, that I re-examine 
the question previously passed on upon August 1, 
1913 (30 Ops., 211). That question was not related 
to specific quarrying or shaping of specific marble, or 
to any special contract. It was general, and stated 
as follows: 

Whether . . . the provisions of the 
eight-hour law applied to labor in- 
volved in the dressing of marble and stone for 
public buildings, such labor not being per- 
formed at the site of the buildings themselves. 


Therefore, in responding to your request of March 
18, 1915, no consideration was given, or could be 
given, to the particular question you now submit. 

Section 5 of the act of February 9, 1911, supra, 
provides: 

That to defray the necessary expenses of the 
Commission herein created, and the cost of pro- 
curing plans or designs. for a memorial or 
monument, as herein provided, there is hereby 
appropriated the sum of fijty thousand dollars, 
to be immediately available, 

and further that construction of the memorial— 
. shall be entered upon and 
prosecuted to completion under a 
contract or contracts hereby authorized to be 
entered into by said secretary in a total sum 
not exceeding two million dollars. 


Two questions arise: (1) Is the act of February 
9, 1911, supra, and ‘‘appropriation act’’ within the 
meaning of the first quoted language of the Eight- 
Hour Act; and (2) is the work of shaping this marble 
done “‘under a contract’”’ as prescribed by the last 
quoted language of the act of February 9, 1911? 


I 


While that act is not of course, a general appropria- 
tion act, nevertheless it appropriates fifty thousand 
dollars for expenses and plans. This money could 
be used for no other purpose, and without such ap- 
propriation it could not be used for that purpose. If 
the various appropriations from which the entire 
cost of this memorial is to be paid were to be 
enumerated, this item could not be omitted. I think 
also that the plain purpose of this exception was to 
insure the sufficiency for the purpose intended, of 
appropriations made prior to the passage of the 
Eight-Hour Law, which must have been based on 
estimates without limit as to time of labor. So 
regarded, I do not hesitate to hold that this act was 
any appropriation act. 


II 


On the second question the material facts are as- 
sumed to be as follows: 

That under authority of the act of February 9, 
1911, and on February 11, 1911, the Secretary of 
War entered into a contract with the George A. 
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Fuller Company for the construction of this memo- 
rial, by the terms of which the latter obligated itself 
to use Colorado marble of specified quality and 
dimensions. Instead of buying rough marble 
and then shaping it itself, the Fuller Company 
contracted separately with the Colorado-Yule 
Marble Company (the owner of a quarry) to furnish 
the necessary marble already shaped. 

The exception in the eight-hour law covered all 
work done under contracts of the nature specified. 
If the Fuller Company had bought rough marble 
and chiseled it to the dimensions specified in its 
contract with the Secretary by use of the labor of its 
own employ, the work would have been literally 
within the exception. IS THERE ANY DIS- 
TINCTION BECAUSE THE SHAPING WAS 
oo BY THE SUBCONTRACTOR? I THINK 
NOT.* 

IN ANY SIMILAR CASE, HOWEVER, 
WHERE CONSTRUCTION IS BEING ACCOM- 
PLISHED UNDER CONTRACTS AUTHOR- 
IZED BY APPROPRIATION ACTS, PASSED 
SINCE THE ENACTMENT OF THE EIGHT- 
HOUR LAW OF JUNE, 1912, THE RULE DE- 
CLARED IN MY OPINION TO YOU OF MAY 
TWELFTH, ULTIMO, ABOVE REFERRED TO, 
MUST BE APPLIED.* 

Respectfully, T. W. GreGcory, 
Attorney General. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
WASHINGTON, May 12, 1915. 
THE HONORABLE, , 
THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 

S1r: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of March 18, 1915, in which you ask 
my opinion as to whether the act of June 19, 1912 

37 Stat., 137), commonly known as the Eight-Hour 
Act, authorizes you to compel a compliance with its 
provisions on the part of the subcontractor furnish- 
ing the marble for the Lincoln Memorial, now in 
course of construction in this city, under a contract 
entered into by you, and to be executed under your 
supervision, in accordance with the act of February 
», 1911, creating the Lincoln Memorial -Commis- 
sion (36 Stat., 898). It appears that Colorado 
marble of certain quality and dimensions is called 
for by the contract and is procured by the contractor 
from the subcontractor, who supplies it in finished 
lorm. 

The Eight-Hour Act applies generally to all con- 
tracts on behalf of the government requiring 
the employment of laborers or mechanics, either by 
those contracting ‘with the government or by sub- 
contractors. It seems clear, therefore, that the sub- 
contract here in question is subject to the act, 
unless it falls within that provision of section 2, 
which takes out of the operation of the act ‘‘con- 
tracts ‘ for such materials or articles as 
may usually be bought in open market, except armor 
and armor-plate, whether made to conform to par- 
ticular specifications or not.” 

This exception has been considered in opinions 
heretofore rendered (29 Op., 534; 30 Op., 24, 31, 49, 
133, 211). In the enforcement of the exception, 
however, difficulties continue to arise, which a care- 
ful review of these opinions leads me to believe are 
due principally to a lack of definition of the terms 
of the exception. 

*Caps ours. 
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The act was intended to extend the policy of the 
eight-hour day for laborers and mechanics employed 
on government work—a policy which for many years 
has been in force as to works of construction carried 
on by the government, and which had been re- 
peatedly recognized and declared by acts of Con- 
gress (29 Ops., 371, 372, 373; also 284, 492). Sec- 
tion 1 provides in effect that the eight- hour day shall 
obtain under every contract made for or on behalf of 
the United States, requiring the employment of 
laborers or mechanics whether such employment 
is by contractors or subcontractors. It was recog- 
nized, however, that the necessities of the case re- 
quired some exceptions (29 Ops., 505, 529). These 
were made by Section 2; among them the exception 
here in question. 

The language of the exception, “contracts for 
such materials or articles as may usually be bought 
in open market,’’ necessarily implies that there are 
materials or articles which may not usually be 
bought in the open market. The expression thus 
divides contracts for articles and materials into two 
classes—one class subject to the act, and the other 
excepted from its operation; the basis of classifica- 
tion being whether or not the materials or articles 
contracted for are of the kind that “‘may usually be 
bought in open market.” 

The question then becomes, what is the test as to 
whether materials or articles may usually be bought 
in open market? 

Some materials or articles are usually ‘‘ordered’’ 
for specific purposes and “made” according to par- 
ticular specifications. Other materials or articles 
are manufactured in stock or standard forms and 
supplied to the trade generally. They are usually 
found in stock, and are ‘‘bought”’ from producers or 
dealers. In common parlance, they are “‘bought’’ 
and “sold” ‘‘in the open market,”’ or “in the general 
market,’’ as distinguished from materials and ar- 
ticles of the other class which are not usually ‘“‘bought 
in the open market,”’ but are usually ordered to be 
made. 

This use of the phrases, “open market,” and 
“general market,’’ is illustrated in the following 
cases: : 

Referring to a notice to retailers printed on 
packages of a patented article attempting to fix a 
minimum retail selling price, it is said in Bauer v. 
O’ Donnell, 229 U.S., 1 : 


The packages were sold with as full and 
complete title as any article could have been 
when sold in open market, excepting only the 
attempt to limit the scale or use when sold for 
not less than one dollar. 


In Schloss v. Josephs, 98 Minn., 442, 444, discuss- 
ing the instructions given the jury in a case involving 
a contract for certain suits of clothing to be made to 
order, this language is used: 


It does not conclusively appear from the 
evidence that the clothing ordered in this case 
was of such standard and uniform varieties 
as could be disposed of in the open market, and, 
if there was any dispute about it, the court 
did not commit error in taking the opinion of 
the jury upon the question of whether the con- 
tract amounted to a sale of clothing such as 
ordinarily made by manufacturers and whole- 
sale houses and purchased and dealt in by retail 
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dealers, or whether the contract was for the 
manufacture of clothing of such peculiar pat- 
tern and materials as would not in the general 
course of trade have been otherwise manu- 
factured. 


In Goddard v. Binney, 115 Mass., 450, 454, 15 
Am. Rep., 112, construing the seventeenth sec- 
tion of the Statute of Frauds, this passage is found: 

The effect of these decisions we understand 
to be this, namely; that a contract for the sale 
of articles then existing, or such as the vendor 
in the ordinary course of his business manufac- 
tures or procures for the general market, whether 
on hand at the time or not, is a contract for the 
sale of goods to which the statute applies, but 
on the other ha d, if the goods are to be manu- 
factured especially for the purchaser and upon 
his special order, and not for the general mar- 
ket, the case is not withir the statute. 


The meaning and purpose of the phrase, ‘“‘whether 
made to conform to particular specifications or not,”’ 
remains to be considered. 

Contracts for materials and articles are com- 
monly classified as ‘‘contracts for labor and ma- 
terials,’’ and ‘‘contracts of sale,’’ the distinction 
turning upon the nature of the contract, that is, 
whether or not in the particular instance the con- 
tract is for the manufacture of some material or 
article ‘“‘to conform to particular specifications.” 
(For authorities, see 24 Amer. & Eng. Ency. of Law, 
2d, p. 1028). This distinction governs the applica- 
tion of the seventeenth section of the Statute of 
Frauds, the language of which, “‘contracts for the 
sale of goods, wares, and merchandise,”’ is generally 
held to exclude contracts for materials or articles 
of any kind to be made to special order. (Goddard 
v. Binney, supra; Meincke v. Falk, 55 Wis., 
427, 442; Am. Rep., 722; In re Gies Estate, 160 
Mich., 502; 19 Amer. & Eng. Ann. Cas., 1288; 
Forsyth v. Mann, 68 Vt., 116; 32 L. R. A., 788; 20 
Cyc., 241, 242.) 

In the provision here in question, however, Con- 
gress did not adopt this classification, but. as we have 
seen, made the operation of the exception depend 
upon the kind of materials or articles contracted 
for, that is, whether they are of a kind which may 
usually be bought in open market. The words, 
“‘whether made to conform to particular specifica- 
tions or not,’’ were added, I think, for the purpose of 
emphasizing this, and to make it perfectly clear that 
the test should not be the nature of the contract. 

To illustrate, take a contract for iron nails. As- 
suming that iron nails are articles of a kind which 
may usually be bought in open market, such a con- 
tract would none the less fall within the exception 
because it called for iron nails to be made according 
to particular specifications. 

In the light of the foregoing, it is my opinion that 
THE EXCEPTION MUST BE HELD TO EM- 
BRACE MATERIALS OR ARTICLES OF THE 
KIND WHICH ARE USUALLY MANUFAC- 
TURED IN STANDARD FORMS AND WHICH 
PRODUCERS OR DEALERS USUALLY OFFER 
FOR SALE IN THE COURSE OF THEIR 
BUSINESS, AS DISTINGUISHED FROM 
MATERIALS AND ARTICLES OF THE KIND 
WHICH ARE USUALLY MADE TO ORDER, OR 
MANUFACTURED IN A PARTICULAR MAN- 
NER, SHAPE OR CONDITION ACCORDING 


TO THE SPECIFICATIONS OF THE PERSON 
FOR WHOM THEY ARE MADE.* 

The application of this construction—that is, the 
determination in particular cases of whether the ar- 
ticles are of a kind which are usually manufactured 
and offered for sale in standard forms, etc., or are of 
a kind which are usually made to order—obviously 
INVOLVES A CONSIDERATION OF TRADE 
CONDITIONS AND OF OTHER QUESTIONS 
OF FACT, AND , THEREFORE, IS PRIMARILY 
AN ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTION TO BE 
DISCHARGED BY THE SEVERAL DEPART- 
MENTS IN WHICH THE CASES ARISE.* 

This was recognized in the opinion of October 3, 
1912, where it was said (29 Op., 534, 543): 

“Generally speaking, whether a particular 
article or material falls within the above ex- 
ception in Section 2 is a matter of administra- 
tion, and the decision of an administrative 
officer thereon would certainly not be lightly 
overruled.” 

As regards the opinion of August 1, 1913 (30 Ops., 
211) to which you refer, I think that, instead of him- 
self deciding that the specific article there in question 
was within the exception, the Attorney General 
should have defined the meaning of the exception, 
and then left it to the Treasury Department to 
apply the definition to that particular case. 

IT FOLLOWS THAT IF YOU FIND THAT 
MARBLE CUT AND FINISHED FOR USE IN 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IS A MATERIAL 
OR ARTICLE WHICH IS USUALLY MANU- 
FACTURED IN STANDARD FORMS FOR 
THE GENERAL MARKET AND WHICH 
PRODUCERS OR DEALERS USUALLY OFFER 
FOR SALE IN THE COURSE OF THEIR BUSI- 
NESS, THE SUBCONTRACT SHOULD BE EX- 
CEPTED FROM THE OPERATION OF THE 
STATUTE. IF ON THE OTHER HAND YOU 
FIND THAT IT IS NOT SUCH A MATERIAL 
OR ARTICLE, BUT A MATERIAL OR ARTICLE 
USUALLY MADE TO ORDER OR MANU- 
FACTURED IN A PARTICULAR MANNER, 
SHAPE OR CONDITION, ACCORDING TO 
THE SPECIFICATIONS OF THE PERSON FOR 
WHOM MADE, THEN THE SUBCONTRACT 
IS SUBJECT TO THE OPERATION OF THE 
ACT, AND YOU SHOULD COMPEL COM- 
PLIANCE WITH ITS PROVISIONS ON THE 
PART OF THE SUBCONTRACTOR.* 

Respectfully, T. W. GreGoRY 

Attorney-General. 
Ist. Ind. 
War Dept., May 13, 1915—To the Lincoln Memorial 
Commission. 


While it is evident that the Attorney 
General holds that the eight-hour law does 
not apply to the material furnished by the 
Colorado-Yule Marble Company, inasmuch 
as the contract for material was let prior to 
the enactment of the present eight-hour law, 
yet the opinion of the Attorney General sus- 
tains Labor’s contentions that it will be 
helpful in the future in securing the enforce- 
ment of the plain reading and intent of the 
federal eight-hour law. 

*Caps ours. 
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The working people have within their hands an irresistible force. Let them 

learn to use that force for their own welfare and the 
NOW FOR AN benefits that will come to human life are beyond con- 
INTENSIVE ception. That force is their power to produce. Without 
ee the working people all civilization would come to a stand- 
MOVEMENT 

still. There is only one way by which the workers can 
make that force effective—organized intelligent control over their power to 
produce. 

Organization is the one way by which they can enter into greater free- 
dom and widest opportunities to live and to advance from one ideal to another 
still higher and better. 

Application of this truth is the reason for all efforts to spread the gospel of 
unionism among those still unorganized and to strengthen existing organiza- 
tions by increasing numbers and by stimulating and reviving the idealism that 
gives unionism life, purpose and effectiveness. This is the purpose of the many 
labor forward movements that are now being conducted in many industrial 
communities. Reports of organizers published in this issue tell of the suc- 
cess that is attending some of these efforts. 

Meriden, Connecticut, is about to start a movement that will be in com- 
memoration of the New England labor movement and will inaugurate efforts 
for new growth and new progress. Organized labor of Arkansas intends to 
devote the week beginning with Labor Day to a state-wide campaign for 
organization. , 

One of the most important campaigns for increasing organization is that 
recently inaugurated by the United Mine Workers of America among the 
anthracite coal workers of Pennsylvania. The contract of the mine workers will 
expire April 1, 1916, and it is the purpose of the United Mine Workers of 
America to secure a 100 per cent organization among the anthracite coal 
miners in order that they may be in a position to demand and to secure better 
terms for their contract and also to secure recognition of the union. 

The campaign will extend over a period of sixty days. Wherever meet- 
ings are held, the miners are showing intense interest in this campaign. 
The mines are closed down on days when meetings are held and membership 
committees of the local unions make a house to house canvass in order to 
secure new members. All interests seem to recognize the fact that the suc- 
cess of this campaign will determine in a large measure whether or not there 
will arise the necessity for a suspension of work when the new miners’ contract 
is under consideration for 1916. 

Among other things, President White in addressing a large meeting at 
Plymouth, Pennsylvania, said the following: 

“We have launched this campaign with the one distinctive object of enabling every 


man and boy eligible to join the organization.” 
(601) 
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“Some of you have been extremely indifferent as to the welfare of the organization, 
but around contract time you have shown a great anxiety about the outcome.” 

“From 1902 to 1912 you received no betterments because you refused to affiliate 
yourselves with the organization.” 

“You have labored under the impression that the employers would voluntarily grant 
you some additional consideration from the big dividends they enjoy—but you have found 


that this did not happen.” 
“‘We were in a very embarrassing position when we went to negotiate the present 
contract. We had failed to secure your response in the work of building a complete organi- 


zation.” 
“Logically the operators refused to recognize an organization in the fullest terms that 


the miners themselves did not recognize. But despite this fact we wrung from the operators 
a great deal of consideration, including a substantial increase.” 

“Although during the past year the factories of the land have practically been op- 
pressed—thousands thrown out of employment—the United Mine Workers have shown 
continued progress; not a single backward step has been taken by our organization. What 
better recommendation could one ask of any institution.” 

“You can not expect to be the recipient of the gratitude of the operators—unless you 


are in a position to wring it from them.” 

“Operators do not look upon the Mine Workers’ organization as the representative of 
the non-affiliated miners, they only count the strength of the organization. Consequently 
the fellow on the outside of the union is the best friend of the operators.” 

“If we hope to receive the things we deserve—we must prove our sincerity of purpose.” 

“Give your representatives a 100 per cent organization and we will secure for the 
men of the anthracite the eight-hour day and other ideal conditions for which you have 


longed for lo, these many years.’ 

“Those who would be helped must first try to help themselves.” 

Results of these labor forward movements are incalculable. The move- 
ment begun in Philadelphia over a year ago is still in progress with the unalter- 
able purpose of organizing all the workers in the city. 

These special efforts for organization are necessary to sustain the spirit 
of organization and to quicken the sense of responsibility and duty that 
inspires men and women to the best that is in them. They are necessary to 
keep before people the meaning of the duties of daily life, lest petty details 
shut them off from the vision of big realities. 

Success is always attended with great danger. There is danger of under- 
estimating opposition, danger of forgetting the sleepless vigilance and the 
constant exertion that lead to success, danger of contentment that hides the 
pathways to larger growth and greater attainments. 

As the trade union movement of America has won victory after victory, 
and has passed beyond that period when the world’s treatment of its mem- 
bers created and stimulated a spirit of inspiration and idealism, it has now 
reached that period when enthusiasm and ideals are not inspired by opposi- 
tion and persecution, but must be the result of conviction based upon under- 
standing and visions of future possibilities. 

The revolutionary fire and energy of the pioneers of the labor movement 
must be followed by practical idealism that is born of human needs and that 
manifests constructive result by building up the agencies of human welfare. 

The success of each labor forward movement is conditioned by the spirit 
and the understanding of the individual members of organized labor. With 
them lies the decision whether these movements shall be regenerating forces 
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in the lives of fellow-workers. Indeed each union member must constitute in 
himself a labor forward movement, necessary to great progress. 

The principles of unionism must become the principles of the life of a true 
trade unionist for they are founded upon fundamental concepts of justice. 
He must think unionism, feel it, live it, bring it into the lives of those with 
whom he works—for unionism is human welfare. He must read, study, talk, 
act—for the cause of unionism. 

This is a question that must come home to the consciences of all those 
who labor—Are you doing your part? 

Are you able to defend the cause of Labor, to explain its principles, or do 
you avoid discussions because you have not prepared yourself to maintain 
your position? 

Let each member of organized labor and every labor organization take 
up the intensive work of a labor forward movement for America. 

Now for the THREE MILLION MARK! 





Judge Hillyer has made one more effort to perform the task assigned—to 

secure his pound of human flesh represented in years 
THE CRIME stolen from a man’s life. When Judge McHendrie, the 
regular judge in the coal countries, denied that the strikers 
could not get a fair trial and granted a change of venue 
to the seven miners charged with killing the mine guards at La Veta, those 
in charge of the fight against the miners determined to prepare a special court 


AGAINST 
LAWSON 


for the strike cases. 

The state legislature very accommodatingly passed a law providing an 
extra judge for the second district, despite the fact it was commonly known 
that the regular judge did not have more than he could do. 

This extra judge was carefully selected—Granby C. Hillyer was ap- 
pointed. Granby Hillyer was known to be hostile to organized labor and. 
had formerly been in the employ of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
The miners charge that he had been employed by Judge Jesse G. Northcutt, 
formerly attorney for the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, to help to pre- 
pare strike cases which were afterwards brought into his court for trial. 
It is charged that he openly denounced organized labor and the striking 
miners and declared that the strikers were outlaws who should be held in 
jail incommunicado and denied the writ of habeas corpus. 

Judge Hillyer spared no efforts to perform the work assigned. No 
scruples were allowed to interfere with securing “judicial machinery” that 
would not be affected by mere evidence. An open venire furnished a jury of 
men of compatible temperament. The proper kind of witnesses were produced 

One of the witnesses against John R. Lawson was Lieutenant K. E. Linder- 
feldt, the man who killed Louis Tikas and was tried before a military court 
for the death of the Greek, found guilty of unsoldierly conduct and repri- 
manded. 

Other witnesses upon whose testimony John R. Lawson was convicted 
were a Mexican boy, formerly a mine guard, employed by the Colorado Fue} 
and Iron Company, two other mine guards, one of whom had been a Wyoming 
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cowboy, and was a fugitive from justice in that state. Another group of wit- 
nesses declared they had been hired to act as bodyguards for the officers of the 
United Mine Workers, but were afterwards revealed in their true identity — 
Baldwin-Feltz detectives, willing to kill for $3 or $4 a day. 

The jury under the careful supervision and discipline of Bailiff Frank 
Gooden, an ex-mine guard, brought in a verdict gratifying to those controlling 
the fight. John R. Lawson, tried before this specially prepared tribunal, 
was found guilty, not of murder as charged but guilty of being an honest and 
faithful leader of a labor organization, the members of which were on strike. 
He was sentenced to imprisonment for life. 

The storm of protest that has come from America’s workers and other 
citizens who have regard for decency and justice, somewhat amazed those 
controlling the fight against the miners. Denunciations have been heaped 
upon the tools of the coal operators, the coal operatives and the young man 
whose ‘‘conscience’”’ has been declared more powerful for justice in Colorado 
than any other force. 

But the miners were not beaten. Through their representatives they 
appealed to the Colorado Supreme Court to have Judge Hillyer forbidden to 
act trial judge in the Walsenberg miners’ trials. 

The Colorado Supreme Court ordered Judge Hillyer to appear before 
the court to show why he should not be barred from hearing miners’ cases. 
The court decided to postpone its adjournment for the summer and to stay 
in session until the matter is decided. 


Meanwhile the hearing on John R. Lawson’s motion for a new trial was 
set for July 8. It was anticipated as a matter of justice that Judge Hillyer 
would postpone that hearing until the Supreme Court investigated and 
decided upon his judicial fitness to hear the cases of the other strikers. 

Did Judge Hillyer anticipate the decision of the Supreme Court and 
did he ardently yearn to render one more service to those in control of the 


fight against the miners? 

On July 9 Judge Hillyer began consideration of John R. Lawson’s motion 
for a new trial. On July 11 he had ‘‘fully decided all the issues involved’’—he 
denied John R. Lawson a new trial, he denied Lawson bail and ordered that 
he be put in prison. 

Mr. Lawson made a statement reciting fully the facts in the case. He 
said in part: 

“In the name of the courts of my country, which I respect, I protest against your righ} 
to pass any judgment on me. It is undenied in this case that you were appointed to the 
bench this spring for the trial of myself and my associates, fresh from the employment of 
the very coal operators of Colorado and the country, including the Rockefellers, who have 
pressed and engineered these prosecutions. Yourself, a coal company attorney, engaged 
to assist as a practicing lawyer in the trial of cases arising, like mine, out of the industrial 
disturbances of 1913 and 1914, you had no right, when challenged, to sit as trial judge in the 
case of any striking miner. You were so deeply prejudiced against me that my case was a 
travesty on justice from the start. Notwithstanding the affidavits of reliable citizens who 
have sworn to your prejudice, you have persisted on the bench. Today the Supreme Court 
of Colorado in Denver is reviewing your conduct and yet you refuse to wait another twenty- 
four hours for the guidance of that court’s decision. Such unseemly haste in the exercise of 
such a jurisdiction to thrust me into prison should not be passed without protest.” 
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John R. Lawson has begun serving his life sentence. A duty devolves 
upon the men and women of Labor and upon all who know the facts in the 
case. They must give wide publicity to the conditions that make this trial a 
travesty upon justice. 

John R. Lawson must be saved from a living death. 

The miners whose trial is set’ for July 19 and who are charged with 
the murder of a man whose existence was unknown to them, must be saved 
from injustice similar to that prepared for Lawson. 

Those who “‘control the fight’’ against Labor must not be allowed to con- 
tinue in their present power and arrogance—to submit is to undermine all 
principles and institutions of freedom and progress. Men and women of 
Labor, make your protest heard! Stand for your rights and for justice! Men 
whose only crime is their faithfulness to the cause of Labor, justice and 
humanity must not be condemned to a living death! 





Now that men’s minds are naturally directed towards national preparedness 
for self-defense, it is most fitting to consider condi- 
tions which concern national health, vigor, and devel - 
opment. There come to all nations, whether sud- 
denly or with warning, those tests which prove the spirit—the power of 
endurance of the people. 

Tests disclose weakness or strength, wisdom or folly, understanding or 
careless indifference. They test policies and institutions. They disclose along 
what lines future welfare lies. Those things which constitute preparedness 
for peace, also constitute preparedness for defense. 

No nation can possess endurance whose citizens bear the inevitable 
consequences of sweat-shop labor, long workdays, low wages, insanitary 
conditions. Physical health and vigor affect progress along all other lines. 
Those who toil: with their hands constitute the rank and file of the citi- 
zenship of the nations—if they are underfed, partly clothed, physically 
stunted, their condition is a menace to the nation whether in peace or in war. 
When the citizens deteriorate physically, the nation will decline. War may 
reveal unsuspected weakness, but that weakness will manifest itself under 
conditions of peace though somewhat more slowly, or worse still, less observ- 
ably. ' 
That nation whose industries exploit human workers during times of 
peace will be burdened py a mass of unemployable, discarded workers, and in 
times of war will find its existence threatened because of inability to produce 
supplies and because of dearth of fit soldiers. 

Those policies and those institutions which conserve human life and 
which afford opportunities for the development of every citizen, constitute 
the greatest safeguard of the nation. The citizens must be protected, but 
that protection must come through their own educated initiative, so that the 
nation shall consist of men and women conscious of their own dignity and 
importance, aware of their own powers and intelligently following a course of 
action to promote their best interests. 


THE DEEPER 
UNPREPAREDNESS 
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cowboy, and was a fugitive from justice in that state. Another group of wit- 
nesses declared they had been hired to act as bodyguards for the officers of the 
United Mine Workers, but were afterwards revealed in their true identity — 
Baldwin-Feltz detectives, willing to kill for $3 or $4 a day. 

The jury under the careful supervision and discipline of Bailiff Frank 
Gooden, an ex-mine guard, brought in a verdict gratifying to those controlling 
the fight. John R. Lawson, tried before this specially prepared tribunal, 
was found guilty, not of murder as charged but guilty of being an honest and 
faithful leader of a labor organization, the members of which were on strike. 
He was sentenced to imprisonment for life. 

The storm of protest that has come from America’s workers and other 
citizens who have regard for decency and justice, somewhat amazed those 
controlling the fight against the miners. Denunciations have been heaped 
upon the tools of the coal operators, the coal operatives and the young man 
whose ‘‘conscience’’ has been declared more powerful for justice in Colorado 
than any other force. 

But the miners were not beaten. Through their representatives they 
appealed to the Colorado Supreme Court to have Judge Hillyer forbidden to 
act trial judge in the Walsenberg miners’ trials. 

The Colorado Supreme Court ordered Judge Hillyer to appear before 
the court to show why he should not be barred from hearing miners’ cases. 
The court decided to postpone its adjournment for the summer and to stay 
in session until the matter is decided. 

Meanwhile the hearing on John R. Lawson’s motion for a new trial was 
set for July 8. It was anticipated as a matter of justice that Judge Hillyer 
would postpone that hearing until the Supreme Court investigated and 
decided upon his judicial fitness to hear the cases of the other strikers. 

Did Judge Hillyer anticipate the decision of the Supreme Court and 
did he ardently yearn to render one more service to those in control of the 
fight against the miners? 

On July 9 Judge Hillyer began consideration of John R. Lawson’s motion 
for a new trial. On July 11 he had “‘fully decided all the issues involved’’—he 
denied John R. Lawson a new trial, he denied Lawson bail and ordered that 
he be put in prison. 

Mr. Lawson made a statement reciting fully the facts in the case. He 
said in part: 

“In the name of the courts of my country, which I respect, I protest against your righ} 
to pass any judgment on me. It is undenied in this case that you were appointed to the 
bench this spring for the trial of myself and my associates, fresh from the employment of 
the very coal operators of Colorado and the country, including the Rockefellers, who have 
pressed and engineered these prosecutions. Yourself, a coal company attorney, engaged 
to assist as a practicing lawyer in the trial of cases arising, like mine, out of the industrial 
disturbances of 1913 and 1914, you had no right, when challenged, to sit as trial judge in the 
case of any striking miner. You were so deeply prejudiced against me that my case was a 
travesty on justice from the start. Notwithstanding the affidavits of reliable citizens who 
have sworn to your prejudice, you have persisted on the bench. Today the Supreme Court 
of Colorado in Denver is reviewing your conduct and yet you refuse to wait another twenty- 
four hours for the guidance of that court’s decision. Such unseemly haste in the exercise of 
such a jurisdiction to thrust me into prison should not be passed without protest.” 
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John R. Lawson has begun serving his life sentence. A duty devolves 
upon the men and women of Labor and upon all who know the facts in the 
case. They must give wide publicity to the conditions that make this trial a 
travesty upon justice. 

John R. Lawson must be saved from a living death. 

The miners whose trial is set’ for July 19 and who are charged with 
the murder of a man whose existence was unknown to them, must be saved 
from injustice similar to that prepared for Lawson. 

Those who “‘control the fight’’ against Labor must not be allowed to con- 
tinue in their present power and arrogance—to submit is to undermine all 
principles and institutions of freedom and progress. Men and women of 
Labor, make your protest heard! Stand for your rights and for justice! Men 
whose only crime is their faithfulness to the cause of Labor, justice and 
humanity must not be condemned to a living death! 





Now that men’s minds are naturally directed towards national preparedness 
for self-defense, it is most fitting to consider condi- 
tions which concern national health, vigor, and devel- 
opment. There come to all nations, whether sud- 
denly or with warning, those tests which prove the spirit—the power of 
endurance of the people. 

Tests disclose weakness or strength, wisdom or folly, understanding or 
careless indifference. They test policies and institutions. They disclose along 
what lines future welfare lies. Those things which constitute preparedness 
for peace, also constitute preparedness for defense. 

No nation can possess endurance whose citizens bear the inevitable 
consequences of sweat-shop labor, long workdays, low wages, insanitary 
conditions. Physical health and vigor affect progress along all other lines. 
Those who toil: with their hands constitute the rank and file of the citi- 
zenship of the nations—if they are underfed, partly clothed, physically 
stunted, their condition is a menace to the nation whether in peace or in war. 
When the citizens deteriorate physically, the nation will decline. War may 
reveal unsuspected weakness, but that weakness will manifest itself under 
conditions of peace though somewhat more slewly, or worse still, less observ- 
ably. . 
That nation whose industries exploit human workers during times of 
peace will be burdened by a mass of unemployable, discarded workers, and in 
times of war will find its existence threatened because of inability to produce 
supplies and because of dearth of fit soldiers. 

Those policies and those institutions which conserve human life and 
which afford opportunities for the development of every citizen, constitute 
the greatest safeguard of the nation. The citizens must be protected, but 
that protection must come through their own educated initiative, so that the 
nation shall consist of men and women conscious of their own dignity and 
importance, aware of their own powers and intelligently following a course of 
action to promote their best interests. 


THE DEEPER 
UNPREPAREDNESS 
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Individual initiative and resourcefulness are the most valuable qualities of 
a nation. They must not be subordinated to the outward forms of national 
welfare but rather must they be the ultimate ideals of all conservation policies. 

To realize these ideals the children of the nation must be assured the 
right to be well-born, to grow and to play. Real educational opportunities 
must be accessible for all and must meet the needs of all. 

When maturity is reached, the individual citizens must have the right 
to a voice in determining the conditions under which they shall live and work 
and they must be assured the right to organize, to express their wills in these 
matters. ‘This means that society and all its agencies must put an end to all 
tactics that obstruct the progress and welfare of the workers, irtstead of out- 
lawing or ostracizing labor organizations or punishing efforts of wage-earners 
to participate in determining conditions of work. 

In war time every nation expects loyal support for its wage-earners. It 
expects organized cooperation in defense on the battlefield and in making 
munitions of war, it expects understanding of the national interests and 
needs. ‘These things are equally necessary in time of peace and must be 
developed in times of peace; they can not be called into existence suddenly. 
During times of peace, workers have long demanded that their physical 
well-being and their labor power should be conserved and that they should 
be granted real freedom to organize to make these demands effective. There 
is not a single nation that has generously and unreservedly granted these 


rights to the wage-earners. By such a policy every nation assumes responsi- 
bility for national peril and foregoes its right to full and free patriotic sacrifices 


from its citizens. 

A nation which fails to stimulate and to develop qualities which work 
for voluntary associated effort for the common welfare, condemns its citizens 
to stultifying practices and effects of compulsion. Preparedness in national 
resources, whether for war or peace, is secondary to the development of na- 
tional characteristics which underlie fundamental preparedness for life and 
growth. ‘There must be some strong force dedicated to the cause of humanity 
that shall compel the incorporation of these truths in national policy—there 
must be industrial and humanitarian statesmanship as well as political. 
Even now the great industrial interests are planning to protect themselves in 
the convulsive shock that will come at the end of the present European war, 
when present currents of industry and commerce will be suddenly changed. 

The citizen wage-earners of our country will be in as great need of pro- 
tection as industries and commerce. Methods and policies must be devised 
in advance. The wage-earners'are entitled to participate in determining these 
matters which so vitally concern them. 

Will America profit from the experience of other nations and follow the 
highest wisdom for ensuring national preparedness and welfare? 

And the men and women of labor can to a great degree answer and help 
to solve this vital question. They must organize, unite and federate; they 
must learn and practice the principles of fraternity and solidarity. 

A long pull—a strong pull—a pull all together. 

Now for the three million mark! 
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One of the most insidious methods which special privilege uses ‘to intrench 
its power and advantage is control over public opinion. 
a Se The force which molds public opinion controls the 
TO TEACH thoughts and the acts of mankind. It has, therefore, 
always been of great concern to free peoples to maintain 
the freedom of all agencies concerned with public information and formula- 
tion of thought. 

Freedom of speech is the palladium of all freedom. Only by free speech 
can there be that fearless scrutiny of all matters that result in the detection of 
error whenever it may occur. Freedom of discussion places every issue upon 
the defensive to show why it should be approved. 

Autocratic authority of all times has sought to forestall criticism by 
denying an opportunity for free discussion and possible detection of injustice. 
There is no remedy for injustice, untruth, wrong thinking, except full and 
free opportunity for discussion. 

Truth and justice need not fear the test of free discussion. Wisdom and 
right thinking only gain by contrast with erratic superficial thinking and 
teaching. Our national institutions have not been endangered by free speech 
but they have every reason to be apprehensive of repression of the expression 
of thought. 

It is not given to one man or one group of men or one school of thought 
to know all truths. No board of trustees can speak in the name of all truths. 
No more could the “three tailors of Tooley Street’’ speak in the name of the 
people of England. The search for truth is endless. There is incessant testing of 
facts and theories that have been educed, incessant changing of theories to suit 
changing conditions. The truths of yesterday are often discarded fallacies 
today. The new theories of today subjected to proper tests and scrutiny 
may be accepted as the truths of the future. The world of truth is the world 
of life—each must make his contribution, his suggestion in order to secure the 
fullest, most accurate interpretation. Restriction of free discussions is fatal 
to this ideal. 

From three of our universities comes now the warning that an effort 
is being made to suppress truths at what are commonly regarded as the 
fountain-heads of learning. 

Two universities have dismissed professors because of their symp#thies 
with the workers in their struggle for human rights and welfare. The Uni- 
versity of Colorado is a state institution. The University of Pennsylvania is 
semi-private but receives appropriations from state funds. The workers 
are citizens or residents of these states, taxed for support of all state institu- 
tions. Is it just that their children or their children’s teachers should be 
denied presentation of interpretations that recognize the rights of human 
workers in industry? 

Professor James H. Brewster who has been dismissed from the faculty of 
the law school of the University of Colorado, was actively associated with the 
efforts of the Colorado striking miners to get the causes of the strike before the 
Congressional Committee appointed to investigate conditions in the Colorado 
mines, and to report their findings to the House of Representatives. 
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This fact, taken in connection with control which corporations are known 
to have over state agencies in Colorado, makes the principle involved of even 
graver significance. 

It is common information that the trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania refused to reappoint Professor Scott Nearing because of his writings 
and instruction upon industrial questions. 

If this policy is to prevail in American colleges and universities all but 
weaklings or those hostile to the rights and interests of workers will be driven 
from the profession. 

However, the university professors are not altogether defenseless against 
the despotism of trustees. About a year ago they formed the American 
Association of University Professors for their mutual protection and for the 
maintenance of free speech for those of their profession. This association has 
recently received a report from its committee appointed to investigate the 
dismissal of about nine professors by the Board of Regents of the University 
of Utah upon the ground that they worked against the administration. That 
report contained the following: 

“The committee finds that under the present administration there has existed a ten- 
dency to repress legitimate utterances on the part of both faculty and students upon reli- 
gious, political, or economic questions when such utterances were thought likely to arouse the 
disapproval of influential persons or organizations and thus affect unfavorably the uni- 
versity’s appropriations.” 

Financial interests and special interests must not be allowed to dictate 
instruction in the lecture room —that instruction becomes embodied in the 
thought of those who have opportunities for wide and lasting influence. In- 
struction must be untrammeled search for truths —free speech is the only safe- 
guard against perverted thought and untruth. 

Nor is necessity for free speech in instruction confined to institutions of 
higher learning. The most pernicious restrictions of individuality and 


expression of conviction exist in our elementary school. But it must devolve 
upon those teachers to achieve their own independence and break through 
the bureaucracy and petty despotism of our school ‘‘system.’’ The way to 
freedom lies through organized self-help. When the teachers are ready to 
undertake work of securing their freedom, the organized labor movement 
will be ready to support them. Freedom of discussion must prevail in all 


divisions of instruction for students of all ages. 

Labor is specially concerned in bringing wider freedom into education. It 
has suffered much through misinterpretation and ignorance on the part of 
those who teach. Labor problems are fundamental problems underlying the 
common life and hence are of serious consequence to human welfare. 

Organized labor demands free discussion of labor problems as well as all 
other problems. 





Members of organized labor and other readers and students are urged to 
read the leading article in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST on secur- 
ing the eight-hour workday by trade union policy and action. The article 
is long, but necessarily so, to be complete. A study of it will prove interesting 
and profitable. 
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The September issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is always a Labor 
Day issue and seeks to present some phase of the labor movement which 
will be of interest and an inspiration to the wage-earners in their work during 
the ensuing year. The Labor Day issue for 1915 will contain articles dealing 
with two federal laws enacted during the past year, which are of tremendous 
significance for human freedom and the welfare of the wage-earners; the Clay- 
ton Antitrust Act and the Seamen’s Act. Men who have been directly asso- 
ciated with the efforts to secure the enactment of these laws and men whose 
experiences in the labor movement particularly, fit them to appreciate the 
need for these laws and their value, have been asked to contribute articles to 
the September issue. Among those who have promised contributions are 
Hon. W. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor; Senator Albert B. Cummins, Judge Henry D. Clayton, Frank P. Walsh, 
H. B. Perham, Frank Duffy, John B. Lennon, William Green, Joseph Valentine, 
Arthur Holder, J. W. Sullivan, August Bablitz, T. W. McCullough, J. Williams, 
Walter McArthur, Max S. Hays, J. H. Walker, J. P. White, J. C. Skemp, 
Samuel E. Heberling, Daniel J. Tobin, John A. Vall, J. G. Brown, Andrew 
Furuseth, Victor Olander, Paul Scharrenberg, Geo. W. Perkins, Freeman M. 
Saltus, M. M. Donaghue and A. O. Wharton. Other features will be articles 
dealing with the trade union movement among women wage-earners by Mrs. 
Raymond Robbins, Melinda Scott and Gertrude Barnum; and a description by 
Grant Hamilton of the American Federation of Labor exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition inSan Francisco. The issue will be one of unusual interest 
to all the wage-earners and to all others interested in the progress of Labor. 

Those who wish extra copies of the September, 1915, issue ought to send 
in their orders not later than August 15. 





Each month the organizers send to the American Federation of Labor 
reports of what has been done in their communities. These brief statements 
of wage increases, trade movements, labor forward movements, progress in 
organization, are live matter that make up human progress. Translate them 
into terms of human values and they loom large with importance. Such work 
brings with it the reward of fellowship with men and women and the conscious- 
ness of having made some real contribution that will extend as far as the life 
influences of those helped. 

The attention of all readers is especially called to the report of organizers 
published in the following pages of this issue. They are the real history of the 
labor movement in the making. Read these reports, find out what trade 
unionists are doing in their localities and then plan something whereby organi- 
zation may be increased and strengthened in your own time. 

Every trade unionist has a duty to perform in the movement for the 
3,000,000 mark. 

Trade unionism has been the great revolutionizing force for industrial 
betterment and progress. 





Trade unionism is the one protection in which the workers can put their 


trust. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 


Charles Iffland—Membership of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers has been increased 121 mem- 
bers during the last month. Death benefits have 
been paid to the amount of $900; sick benefits, 
$4,285. The general condition of trade is improving. 
We are concentrating our effort on union label agi- 
tation and report a union label output for last month 
of 65,636,000. 


Carpenters and Joiners 


Frank Duffy.—Condition of employment is fair 
and slowly improving. Some few unions have 
gained in wages and working conditions. Local 
unions were formed during the month of May 
in Rumford, Maine; Penn Grove, New Jersey; Thrall, 
Texas; Cushing, Oklahoma, and Cayey, Porto Rico. 
Strikes are on at present in Clinton, Iowa, for an 
increase in wages of 314 cents per hour; Chicago, 
Illinois; Canton, Ohio, and Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania, for an increase of 5 cents per hour; Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia, for an increase of 5 cents per 
hour, and reduction in hours from nine to eight per 
dav; Erie, Pennsylvania, for union shop conditions, 
and Allentown, Pennsylvania, for a minimum wage of 
35 cents per hour. With the exception of Chicago 
and Allentown allof the above areina fair way to- 
wards settlement in the very near future. 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 


D. J. Davis.—Death benefits have been paid to 
the amount of $3,100 for the past three months; sick 
benefits to the amount of $3,735 covering the same 
period. The mills are operating half time. A local 
union was formed in Buffalo, New York, during the 
last month. 


Lace Operatives 


David L. Gould.—Death benefits have been paid 
in our organization to the amount of $50 during the 
past month. No results have been obtained as yet 
in the strikes pending at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
and Zion City, Illinois, on account of reduction in 
wages and open shop system. 


Lathers 


Ralph -V. Brandt.—We have formed a new local 
in Kokomo, Indiana, during the last month. Death 
benefits have been paid to the amount of $500. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—We have increased our mem- 
bership eleven members by adding a new local to 
the organization formed at Elkhart, Indiana. The 
strikes at Toledo, Ohio, and Fresno, California, for 
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recognition of the union. and at Richmond, Indiana, 
for new agreement, are still pending. Employment 
is fair in this locality and conditions are showing 
. slight improvement. Agreements have been 
signed in Little Rock; Arkansas, and Wheeling, 
West Virginia, calling for an increase in wages. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—The Amalgamated Litho- 
graphers have increased their membership during 
the last quarter 557 members and a new union 
has been formed in Portland, Oregon. There is a 
strike on at present at the Otis Company in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on account of elimination of contracts 
providing single pay for overtime. As yet results 
have not been obtained but the prospects are favor- 
able for a stisfactory adjustment. State of em- 
ployment is normal and a slight improvement is 
noticeable. 


Maintenance of Way Employes 


Geo. Seal_—There has been an increase in mem- 
bership during the last month of 342 members and 
four new local unions have been formed in Ontario, 
Florida, and Ohiq. Employment is under the 
normal. 


Post-Office Clerks 


Thos. F. Flaherty—The Postoffice Clerks have 
increased their organization by two new locals dur- 
ing the past month—an increase of ten members. 
These locals were formed in Freeport, Illinois, and 
Columbus, Georgia. Annual promotions will be 
made despite the failure of Congress to ‘pass the 
appropriation bill. A reduction has been made in 
night work. 


Print Cutters Association 
Richard H. Scheller—State of employment is 


good and conditions are improving. We are making 
a general agitation for union labeled goods. 


Railroad Signalmen 


D. R. Daniels.—A new union has been formed in 
Detroit, Michigan. The construction department 
is not in good condition at present, but the main- 
tainers are having their usual amount of work, and 
we are looking for great improvements during the 
summer. 


Railway Postal Clerks 


Urban A. Walter.—We have increased our mem- 
bership 182 since April 3d and new unions have been 
formed in Cheyenne, Wyoming; Jdmestown and 
Fargo, North Dakota; Cincinnati, Ohio; San 
Francisco, California, and Burlington, Iowa. We 
are conducting a further organizing campaign and 
are opposing the departmental policy of reducing 
salaries through re-classification and are also op- 
posing the policy of reducing lay-off period allowed 
clerks. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen 


T. J. Dolan.—An increase of eighty-six members 
has been made during the month. There is an im- 
provement in the state of employment. 


Timber Workers 


Wm. H. Reid—We are conducting a general 
fight for the life of our organization and are resist- 
ing an attempt of the Employers’ Association té 
destroy our organization. .Injunctions have been 
issued in Oconto and Ashland, Wisconsin, against 
picketing. 


United Mine Workers of America 


Wm. Green.—We have increased our membership 
14,858 during the last month. 


Wood Carvers 
Thos. J. Lodge—Our members in a New York 


furniture factory are resisting an attempt to increase 
working hours from fifty-two to fifty-nine per week. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—Herman I. Ross: 

Condition of organized labor is fair; that of the 
unorganized is demoralized and they have to take 
what they can get. Employment is not steady. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—L. H. Moore: 

Employment in the building trades is very quiet; 
some improvement is noticed in the railway trades. 
Common labor is largely unemployed. The three 
days’ strike of the plumbers for renewal of contract 
was successful with some gains in shop conditions. 
The laundry workers asked for recognition and suc- 
ceeded in practically all shops. Arrangements are 
being made for a state wide Labor Day celebration 
to continue a week. Reports on the new labor tem- 


ple show that the new home for organized labor 
is an assured fact. The paper owned by the State 
Federation of Labor has 6,000 circulation and is also 
patronized by the farmers’ union. All unions are 
urging the union label. 


CALIFORNIA 


Richmond.—W. M. Shade: 

Quarry engineers aré discussing organization 
and we are interesting the laborers in the trade 
union movement. Business in the building trades 
is very good; also in the pottery industry. The 
Women’s Label League is holding meetings every 
week and are urging the union label. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvay: 

Organized labor is renewing interest in conditions 
which will lead to improvements in the future. 
Unorganized labor is as helpless as ever. Employ- 
ment is not steady at the present time. 
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Denver.—E. R. Hoage: 

Organized labor is in better condition at the pres- 
ent time than it has been for some months. The 
unorganized are receiving the benefits secured by 
organized labor as usual. Employment is steady 
with better prospects for the fall months. We are 
making extensive preparations for Labor Day and 
all the unions will parade. The Label League is con- 
ducting a strong agitation for the union label and a 
great many of our merchants are handling labeled 
goods. The cleaners and dyers have organized and 
give promise of a membership of over two hundred. 

Leadville—Alfred Pomeroy: 

Condition of organized labor is fair; that of the 
unorganized is bad. Employment is slack at the 
present time. 


CONNECTICUT 


Greenwich.—George Chandler: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment in the building trades is not very steady at the 
present time. The electrical workers have secured 
an increase in wages of 24 cents per day without 
strike. 

Thompsonville. —Leslie H. Creelman: 

Organized labor is in fair condition and employ- 
ment is steady. Wages and working conditions are 
about the same. Good work is being done here for 
the union label. 

Waterbury.—Louis J. Cote: 

Employment is picking up considerably in all the 
shops and they are working full time. Organized 
labor is holding its own. We are still at work on the 
organization of the clerks and tailors. A chauffeurs’ 
union has been formed during the last month. We 
are making very good progress in our agitation for 
the union label. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—John H. Hickey: 

There is a great improvement in the condition of 
organized labor. Employment is mostly steady. A 
union of carpenters has been formed in Penn’s Grove, 
New Jersey, during the past month anda union of 
retail clerks is now under way. 


FLORIDA 


Tam pa.—James F. Scott: 

Conditions are favorable to organized labor. 
Efforts are being made to re-organize the Women’s 
Label League and the musicians. ‘The legislature 
has passed the barbers’ and plumbers’ examination 
acts. 


GEORGIA 


Savannah.—Robert Fechner: 

The condition of organized labor is very satis- 
factory when the industrial situation is considered. 
The unorganized are suffering through inability to 
protect themselves. Employment is steady, but 
nearly all crafts are on short time. Musicians are 
having trouble with the moving picture houses, on 
account of automatic pianos. All union men are 
constantly urging the union label. A union of 
bridge and structural iron workers was formed dur- 
ing the last month. 
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IDAHO 


Wallace.—A. C. McDonald: 

Organized labor is in much better condition at 
present than the unorganized. Employment is quite 
steady. The label committee is constantly at work 
on the union label. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville —Al. Towers: " 

Condition of organized labor is good considering 
crisis of unemployment. Machinists held an open 
meeting June 24 to convince the unorganized 
machinists that it was to their interest to join the 
local. We are at present making an effort to or- 
ganize a Woman’s Union Label League. Federal 
Labor Union No. 7087 and employers have agreed 
that future changes in wage rates or working condi- 
tions shall be submitted to an arbitration board, to 
be appointed by the Trades and Labor Assembly 
and the Manufacturers’ Association. 

Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Organized labor is in good condition compared 
with the unorganized. The carpenters’ strike is 
satisfactorily settled and work in the building 
trades generally is opening up in a promising man- 
ner. The street railway men have obtained 
an improved arbitration and feel that the 
outcome of this arbitration will be of great conse- 
quence to their future policies. Good work is being 
done by the label league and cigarmakers to urge 
the use of the union label. 

Collinsville—Wm. J. Nekola: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. A protest 
meeting and parade were held on June 27 for the 
Colorado miners, to join in the demand of organized 
labor that the miners be granted fair trials and all 
the rights guaranteed them. 

East St. Louis. —J. J. Smith: 

Organized labor is in good condition, although 
employment is a little slow at present. A union of 
boot and shoe workers has been organized and in- 
stalled during the past month; and a union of car- 
riage, automobile and wagon workers is now under 
way. The womens’ auxiliary to the Switchmen’s 
Union is doing good work for the union label. 

Joliet.—Fred T. Murphy: 

The condition of organized labor is good and em- 
ployment is fair. There is a big demand being made 
here for the union label. Unions of meatcutters, 
bakers, felt roofers, and bridge and structural iron 
workers are under way. 

Mt. Olive-—Fred W. Dingerson: 

The condition of organized labor is fairly good and 
the unorganized are benefiting by these conditions. 
Among the miners the work is more unsteady than 
among the other crafts. The union label is being 
urged right along. 

Springfirld—R. E. Woodmansee: 

The condition of organized labor in Springfield 
is fairly good, and a number of the building trades 
have been getting steady work. The ice wagon 
drivers struck for an increase in their scale, and 
signed up the existing scale with some improved 
conditions. The janitors in the public schools have 
formed a union and have received a charter from 
the A. F. of L. The horseshoers are endeavoring 
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to secure a renewal of their contract for this year 
with the increase asked for. The central body 
has accepted an invitation to go to Decatur to 
elebrate Labor Day this year. The moving 
picture operators have won a victory in their fight 
with the moving picture houses, and all but two out 
of fourteen have signed up with the union. The 
electrical workers are conducting an agitation against 
the non-union Central Union Telephone Company. 


INDIANA 


Anderson.—l,. W. Belton: 

Organized labor is in far better condition 
than that of the unorganized. All trades are fairly 
well employed. Conditions of labor in the build- 
ing trades have been advanced without strike. 
Unions of horseshoers, and waiters and restaurant 
employes are under way. We have succeeded in 
placing union-made brooms, baking powder and 
clothing in the stores here. 

Kokomo.—S. Banner: 

The condition of organized labor as compared 
with unorganized is far better. The plumbers se- 
cured an increase in wages by a strike and the 
carpenters also increased their wages 2% cents per 
hour by a strike. The printers have increased the 
membership of their local from nine to fifty. 
Unionsof electricians, lathers and plumbers have been 
formed during the past two months. Employment 
except that in all the building trades is fair. 

Lafayette.—Norris Stone: 

Organized labor is in pretty good condition as 
compared to the unorganized. Most all crafts are 
fairly well organized. The painters and plumbers 
secured a 5 cents per hour raise without strike. The 
union men are getting almost twice as much as the 
non-union men and we are forcing the union bake- 
shops to run overtime. Unions of horseshoers and 
glass workers were organized during the past month, 
and three or four other unions are at present 
considering organizing. The union label is being 
urged, and it is an easy matter to secure almost any 
article with the union label on it. 

South Bend.—Edw. Gardner: 

Organized labor is steadily employed in all 
crafts. The State Federation of Labor is making 
plans for the convention to be held in Gary. A 
union of stationary engineers was organized during 
the last month and a union of laundry workers 
is now under way. Union label goods are in great 


demand. 
IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

The condition of organized labor is good and em- 
ployment fairly steady at good wage-scales. Un- 
organized labor is up against it for work and wages. 
A federal labor union consisting of sixty members 
was organized during the past month composed of 
Greeks in the Rock Island Railroad shops. The 
union label is being urged through committees and 
good work is being done. 

Marshalltown.—J . C. Celkin: 

Conditions are much better with the organized 
workers than with the unorganized and employ- 
ment in the building lines not as good with the un- 
organized as with the organized. A union of cement 
finishers was formed during the past month and a 
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union of freight handlers is now under way. 
work is being done here for the union label. 


Sioux City.—F.S. Bowker: 

We have just organized the first sign writers’ local 
in this city and have succeeded in getting all shops 
in with the exception of one. We had a splendid 
meeting when the officers were installed and a great 
deal of enthusiasm was displayed for the cause of 
unionism. The strike of the house painters is still 
on and we are going to win. We are also trying 
to organize the tilelayers and cement workers and 
exepct to commence a general organizing campaign 
of all the crafts in the near future. 


KANSAS 


Emporia.—G. E. Blakeley: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition. For 
the past few months, uncertain employment has 
been a great handicap in organization work, but 
conditions are improving. Much better wages and 
usually shorter hdéurs prevail with the organized 
than with the unorganized and organized labor 
without exception in the building trades have the 
eight-hour day. We are endeavoring to get the 
cement workers organized and think we shall suc- 
ceed as soon as the work opens up a little more. 


KENTUCKY 


Bellevue.—Chris Cline: 

Organized labor has been able to maintain its 
standards of wages. The unorganized workmen have 
not been able to hold up to the standards and there 
has been some reduction. Employment is unsteady. 
Agitation is still on for the union label. A union 
of sheet metal workers was organized during the 
past month and we have a union of electricians 
now under way. 


MAINE 


Augusta.—John H. Bussell: . 

Organized labor is in good condition; the unor- 
ganized is in poor condition. Employment is fairly 
steady at this time in the building trades and work- 
ing conditions are slowly improving in all lines. Good 
work is being done for the union label. 

Livermore Falls.—Archie McCaffery: 

The condition of organized labor is good and 
many improved conditions are recognized that are 
absent among the unorganized. Good work is be- 
ing done for the union label. 

Portland.—Chas. Darrington: 

Condition of organized labor is very good here 
compared to that of the unorganized. Employ- 
ment is steady. The state convention held recently 
did much good work for the trade union movement. 
A workmen’s compensation law was passed in this 
state. A union of electricians is now being organized 
here. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Athol.—Allen D. Sullivan: 

Good conditions prevail for organized labor; that 
of the unorganized is very poor. One factory here is 
rushed with work; others are running a little un- 
steady at the present time. The union label com- 
mittee is doing good work in promoting interest 
in the union label. We are making a strong effort 
to organize the hodcarriers while the non-union labor 
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contractors are doing everything possible to oppose 
the organization. 

Dorchester.—Philip J. Byrne: 

We are devoting our time at present to a general 
agitation for the use of the uriion label. 

Lowell.—Thomas F. McMahon: 

Organized labor here is in very good shape. The 
unorganized workers are beginning to realize the ad- 
vantages of organization, particuarly the textile 
workers. The efforts of those in charge of the labor 
forward movement here are meeting with general 
success. Employment is fairly steady at present 
and the indications are that it will continue so. One 
mill here has conceded to our request for the 
abandonment of overtime and another is now con- 
sidering a request for advance in wages. What- 
ever idleness that exists here at present is among the 
unorganized, which proves that it pays to organize. 
This city is about to build a new bridge and through 
our Trades and Labor Council’s efforts none but 
citizens will be employed. Several stores here are 
now selling only union label goods. A union of 
folders and woolen spinners affiliated with the 
textile workers has been organized during the past 
month and we are working on the laundry employes. 
There is a constant agitation going on for the use of 
the union label. 

Lowell.—Charles E. Anderson: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Em- 
ployment is fair in some crafts, while others re- 
port that business is quiet. Several organizations 
report increases in membership since the labor 
forward campaign began. Agitation in the interest 
of the union label is going on at all meetings. 
Several new unions are under way and unions of 
folders and woolen spinners affiliated to the textile 
workers have been formed during the past month. 


Middleboro.—Will S. Anderson: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady and business of all kinds is good. 
The Central Labor Union here is maintaining a con- 
stant activity for the union label. 

Taunton.—Arthur J. Sample: 

The condition of organized labor is far ahead of 
that of the unorganized and more than half of all the 
skilled labor in the city are enjoying the conditions 
of union labor. Business is quiet and the stove 
industry, which is the principal one here, closed 
for their annual shut-down of two weeks the last of 
June. A great many locals have standing com- 
mittees which are doing good work for the union 
label. The oilcloth workers’ charter just arrrived 
and there is a union of teamsters now under way. 

Worcester.—George H. Miller: 

Business in all lines here is showing a marked 
improvement. The electrical workers have negoti- 
ated a new agreement without strike. The Central 
Labor Union has a label committee that is doing 
good work for the union label. The condition of 
organized labor is much better than that of the 
unorganized, as usual. The workmen’s compensa- 
tion act has been improved by some amendments. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit.—H. W..Slusser: : 
The majority of organized workers are working 
and enjoying better conditions than they have for 
some time past. Several crafts here have secured an 
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increase in wages without strike. All organizations 
here are maintaining a constant agitation for the 
union label. We are trying to arrange a meeting 
with the soft drink bottlers with the view of talking 
organization. 

Grand Rapids.—Claude O. Taylor: 

The condition of organized labor is much better 
than that of the unorganized. Employment is 
steady and improving somewhat. A junior trades 
union is in process of formation; children be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 17 years are eligible to 
membership. The Women’s Union Label League 
is active in its work for the union label. The 
state law relative to fifty-four hours a week for 
women has been amended to include women in 
offices, hotels and restaurants. A union of garment 
workers is now under way. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls.—H. B. Tohms: 

Condition of organized labor is as good as can be 
expected. The wages of unorganized workers are 
very low. The saw mills are running full time, paper 
mills half-time, mostly on account of the stage of the 
water. The State Federation convention will be 
held at Winona, July 19-21. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

Condition of organized labor is improving. The 
miners’ wages are being advanced and the plumbers 
secured a raise by strike. Employment is becoming 
steadier. Our Trades Assembly is in fine shape and 
is working and agitating for a miners’ union and the 
miners are becoming interested in the trade union 
movement. We have organized a woman’s label 
league of about eighty members and expect to do 
some good work for the union label. We have 
established a weekly paper owned and controlled by 
the Joplin Trades Assembly which has been put on 
a self-supporting basis in ninety days and which 
shows the working ability and spirit of unionism of 
our members. 

St. Joseph.—C. A. Bucklen: 

Organized labor is in good shape while the un- 
organized is in poor condition. Work has been pretty 
steady and conditions of organized labor is gradually 
improving. We are doing all that we possibly can 
to promote interest in the union label. 


NEVADA 


Reno.—C. W. Farrington: 

Conditions of all labor is quiet here at present. 
Employment in the building tradés is unsteady, but 
steady in all other trades. This is an eight-hour city 
for the building trades. We are at work trying to 
organize a union of cracker bakers. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden.—Joseph P. Feehan: 

Improvement in the hours and working conditions 
of organized labor has advanced somewhat in this 
city owing to labor laws. Employment has been 
unsteady, but at this time it is slowly improving. 
Nearly all of the printing being done in this city is 
being done in union shops at the present time. We 
are preparing to organize the hodcarriers and 
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chauffeurs in this city. Everything that is possible 
is being done to promote the use of the union label. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

The condition of organized labor is much better 
than the unorganized. Employment is rather un- 
certain but wages have been held up to the standard 
by union workers. Unorganized labor is having 
a hard struggle. Good work is being done here 
for the union label. Progress is being made in the 
work of organization. 


NEW YORK 


Gloversville —Chauncey Thayer: 

Organized labor is in good condition. The 
unorganized are working longer hours and at a re- 
duction in wages. The union label is being agitated 
in every way. 

Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: . 

The building trades are well organized in this city. 
Employment is fairly steady. We are at work try- 
ing to organize the machinists and finishers and the 
prospects are good for organization of both. A 
label committee from the Central Labor Union is 
doing fine work for the union label. 

Hudson.—A. Nooney: 

Organized labor is in good condition and em- 
ployment steady at the present time. We are 
maintaining a constant agitation for the promotion 
of the union label. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro.—C. B. Honeycutt: 

Organized laborers have the preference in this 
city in most of the shops and they are more steadily 
employed than the unorganized. The union paint- 
ers here compromised after a strike of three days. 
The non-union painters continue to work ten hours. 
All union men here are insisting on the union label 
and good work is being done to promote its use. A 
union of barbers is at presefft in the process of forma- 
tion. 


OHIO 


East Liverpool.—Geo. A. Crowley: 

Organized labor has the upper hand in this city. 
All crafts are well organized here with the exception 
of two or three. Wages and working hours are as 
good as any other small city in the state. Em- 
ployment is steady. We have passed a city ordi- 
nance cutting down the hours of policemen from ten 
to nine hours a day. The formation of a building 
trades council is now under way and we are 
also at work trying to organize the sheet metal work- 
ers. Everything possible is being done to promote 
the use of the union label. 

Hamilton.—Charles E. Vaughn: 

Condition of organized labor never was better; 
all shops working night and day and membership 
increasing. After a two days’ strike the car- 
penters here secured an increase of 2}¢ cents per 
hour. We have succeeded in having all union men 
employed on the new high school building which is 
being erected here. Everything possible is being 
done in the interest of the union label. 

Middletown.—Wm. Holman: 

Organized labor is in good condition; the unor- 
ganized is in poor shape. Employment is a little 


unsteady at the present time. 
done for the union label. 

Portsmouth.—William Abrahams: 

Employment is slack at the present time. We 
have succeeded in organizing the brewery workers 
and bartenders in Ironton, Ohio, and are now at 
work trying to organize the laundry workers. Strong 
agitation is being maintained here in the interest 
of the union label. 

Springfield.—C. W. Rich: ‘ 

The union of inside electrical workers established 
a new wage-scale and working conditions which be- 
came effective June 1. It is the first contract made 
by this organization and was signed by every shop 
with the exception of one or two of the smaller ones. 
About two years ago the Retail Clerks’ Association 
succeeded in establishing a uniform closing at 6 
o'clock on Saturday nights. One of the larger 
stores broke away from the agreement and disrupted 
the earlier closing movement. Organized labor re- 
ceived the support of the citizens fur its contentions. 
That store, now under new management, has entered 
intoa contract with the interested labor organiza- 
tions. The Trades and Labor Assembly is making 
preparations to celebrate its silver anniversary. Ap- 
propriate exercises, including a banquet, will be 
given to commemorate the occasion. Since the forma- 
tion of the Trades and Labor Assembly twelve or- 
ganizations have achieved the eight-hour day, three 
the forty-four hour week and wage schedules 
have been obtained for ail cafts ranging from $15 
to $32 per week. There are thirty-two labor unions 
in Springfield and every betterment can be traced 
to the activity of the Trades and Labor Assembly. 
The fathers of the labor movement in Springfield 
are still in the harness working for Labor’s cause. 
The campaign of the Machinists’ Union for new 
members is achieving results. A union of horse- 
shoers is under way and both employers and em- 
ployes are heartily in favor of organization. Em- 
ployment is slowly improving although still below 
normal. The Cigarmakers’ Union, showing its 
usual enterprise, has obtained a booth in the local 
industrial exposition for the purpose of promoting 
made-in-Springfield products. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

Organized labor is in good condition here; that of 
the unorganized in state of fgar and subjection. 
Business is rather dull at the present time. A fair 
demand is being made for the union label. 


OREGON 


Baker.—J. C. Weckworth: 

The organized workers are maintaining good 
conditions. The lumber mills have reduced the 
wages of the unorganized. Business is picking up 
and employment is fairly steady. We are constantly 
agitating the use of the union label. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—J. H. Imler: 

Condition of organized labor is very good in com- 
parison with that of the unorganized and everything 
is favorable to union labor. The governor has 
vetoed the law the legislature passed to annul the 
Full Crew Act. Journeymen Horseshoers’ Union 
No. 298 was organized during the past month, and 
have three other unions under way which I think 
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will fall in line in the near future. We are doing 
all we can to maintain a steady agitation for the 
union label. 

Creighton.—Louis Federkiewich: 

Organized labor is in very good condition and is 
receiving from 10 to 25 per cent more in wages 
than the unorganized. We are at work trying to 
organize the cement workers. All union men are 
being urged to insist on the union label. 

Furest City.—F. A. Burdick: 

Organized labor is in pretty good condition 
compared to that of the unorganized. Employment 
is not as steady as usual and the mines have been 
working four days a week for some time past. The 
plumbers are having some trouble on account of one 
man here who refused to sign the scale and employs 
non-union men and takes work under price. Some 
of the merchants here are giving labor temple 
coupons with the purchase of goods to assist in the 
building of a labor temple at Scranton. Good 
work is being done for the union label. The work- 
men’s compensation act passed by the recent state 
legislature has been signed by the Governor. 

Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: | 

Organized labor is steadily forging ahead and has 
far better working conditions than the unorganized. 
The labor forward committee is doing good service 
by strengthening the organized and encouraging the 
unorganized to unite for self-betterment. Employ- 


ment in the iron and steel industry is improving. 
Several unions, among them the pavers and ram- 
mermen, have improved their conditions through 


their organization. Good work is being accom- 
plished here for the garment workers’ label. 

Philadelphia.—Joseph M. Richie: 

Condition of organized labor is much better than 
the unorganized and it has more sanitary shops. 
Through the influence of their organizations, our 
people are more steadily employed. Employment 
is fair in the textile and metal trades; that of the 
building, printing and garment trades not so good at 
the present time. The Riggers’ local here received 
an increase of 50 cents per day, and reduction of 
hours from nine to eight. All but one shop signed 
agreement without strike. Philadelphia is gaining 
gradually and surely in the interest of organized 
labor and the Labor Forward Committee is endeav- 
oring to educate the unorganized workers to the ad- 
vantages of protecting themselves through organiza- 
tion. There is a campaign on at present to interest 
the wives and daughters. of union men in the aims 
and purposes of the A. F. of L. Steam Shovel and 
Dredgemen’s Local No. 57, Italian Bakers’ Local 
No. 415, and local of terry workers (turkish towel 
weavers) have been organized during the past month 
and we are now endeavoring to organize the storage 
warehousemen. Representatives of the A. F. of L. 
and Labor Forward Committee are doing everything 
possible to promote the use of the union label. 

Shamokin.—Frank R. Thompson: _ 

Organized labor is better off both in wages and 
working conditions than the unorganized. Work 
in the mines is poor at present, employment in 
building trades good and in the mills fair. The trolley 
men succeeded in securing a 114 cent increase per 
hour and the union shop; car-barn carpenters and 
electricians an increase of 25 cents per day and car- 
barn helpers an advance of 15 cents without a strike. 
The Central Labor Union was a large factor in be- 
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half of the electric trolley men in getting their de- 
mands. Our efforts in trying to organize the bakers 
have not as yet been successful, although they re- 
sulted in the employers improving the working 
conditions for the bakers and even going so far as to 
put on extra help and treating them better in every 
way. We are at present trying to organize the bar- 
bers, bakers, clerks, textile and garment workers 
and are doing everything possible to bring about 
this result. Good work is being accomplished for the 
union label. 

Wilkes-Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

Organized labor is in good condition in all trades 
and employment is fairly good at present, except that 
our miners are working a little slack. All unionists 
are doing well and the unorganized are making 
efforts to organize. Prospects look good for steady 
employment for the coming season. The tobacco 
workers have secured an agreement with the 
Penn Tobacco Company for an eight-hour day, 
with same pay. Nearly all our union men are 
working eight hours a day, but the unorganized 
are working nine and ten hours. The Central Labor 
Union is making good progress here to further the 
interests of the labor movement and constant agita- 
tion is being made in favor of the union label. The 
moving picture operators have increased their 
membership and other locals are on the way. 

Williamsport.—S. Herman Alten: 

The condition of the organized workers is far bet- 
ter than that of the unorganized. Employment 
is growing more steady each week. The electrical 
workers are increasing their membership and unions 
of carriage workers and chauffeurs are now under 
way. Good work is being accomplished for the 
union label. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Westerly.—Nelson Dore: 

Organized labor is steadily employed. A new 
union is being organized and the Central Labor 
Union is doing wood work for the union label. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Greenville—W. W. Matthews: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is normal. The central body is conducting open 
meetings and much interest is being manifested by 
the public. Work is constantly going on in favor of 
the union label and several of the merchants are 
purchasing union label goods. We are at present 
trying to organize the textile workers. 


TEXAS 


Austin.—W. M. Wolf: 

Organized labor is making gradual gains. Em- 
ployment is just about half-time with conditions 
looking better. There are about ten union men to 
one non-union man in this city. Steady ground 
is being gained in the interest of the union label and 
constant agitation is being maintained. 

Beaumont.—Mack Cantin: 

Organized labor is in better condition than unor- 
ganized at the present time. Employment is good. 
A fifty-four-hour law for women has been passed 
in this state. 
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VIRGINIA 


Bristol.—J. E. Benson: 

The condition of organized labor is very good; that 
of the unorganized is bad. Some branches of em- 
ployment is very steady; others are working about 
half-time; the preference being given to organized 
workers. 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Organized labor is commanding better wages and 
hours than the unorganized and has better condi- 
tions in every way. Steady employment prevails 
in all but the building trades at the present time. 
The organization of a painters’ union has been under 
way for several weeks and may be consummated 
in the near future. Everything possible is being 
done to promote interest in the union label. 


Dallas.—David Lynch: 

The unorganized workers are in worse condition 
at present than the organized and work is un- 
steady for all. The Label League is doing good 
work for the label. The fifty-four-hour law for 
women has been passed. 


Dallas.—Robert H. Campbell: 

Conditions are in fairly good shape here as re- 
gards organized labor and there are but very few 
crafts and callings yet unorganized. We are 
getting along splendidly and believe it is the univer- 
sal opinion that we now have a labor movement 
that is in the lead of every other city in the state. 
The waiters have over 200 members; the bartenders 


The 


300; printers 210, all of whom are working. 
garment workers are more than 200 strong, the 
butchers have sixty-five shops and the bakers have 
only two or three unfair places in the city. The ice 
wagon drivers have unionized most all of the com- 


panies and single wagon men. Only one moving 
picture house, and that is on the outskirts of the 
city, is non-union. The building trades are well 
organized but work is light. The chauffeurs’ union, 
composed of jitney drivers and others, now has a 
membership of over 400. Dallas is now to have a 
welfare board. A member of the Carpenters’ 
Union has been chosen as one member of the board. 
There will be a municipal hotel for single transient 
men; a municipal farm to take place of a jail when- 
ever possible; a free legal aid for collection of wages 
and to defend in vagrancy cases where investigation 
warrants; municipal charities and the humane 
society will surrender their work to the board. A 
new union—the Dallas Newspaper Writers—has 
been organized and neatly all the writers on one 
evening paper have joined and some on another. 
An effort is being made to organize the women 
workers in the stores into a retail clerks’ union and a 
campaign will be started to organize teamsters 
at once, as this town is a good one for this craft and 
we already have the chauffeurs and ice wagon 
drivers. Matters concerning the proposed labor 
temple are progressing nicely. The contract has 
been let and funds are now coming in fairly well. 


Denison.—S. E. Harris: 

Working conditions for organized labor are fine in 
all branches and crafts, although employment is a 
little unsteady at the present time. A general 
agitation on the lines of education in regard to the 
union label is being maintained. 


El Paso.—Wm. Sachs: 

Condition of organized labor is good; that 
of the unorganized as usual, depending on the 
unions to help them get conditions so that they may 
profit. Employment is fair with the exception of 
two non-union railroad shops which work only four 
or five days a week. Six Chinese restaurants have 
been replaced by white restaurants through the cooks 
and waiters. The Central Labor Union has sent 
resolutions to the governor of Colorado protesting 
against the conviction of John R. Lawson. Union 
men have been appointed at the head of five depart- 
ments of the city. During the last quarter unions of 
steamfitters, pressmen, mailers, stereotypers and 
structural iron workers have been organized. 

El Paso.—E. D. Skinner: 

About 98 per cent of the organized workers are 
employed as against about 75 per cent of the un- 
organized. Employment is steady, especially in the 
building trades. A union wage-scale has been signed 
by four job offices for newly organized pressmen and 
assistants, without strike. Cooks and waiters re- 
port six Chinese restaurants replaced by Americans 
The Central Labor Union is planning a monster 
Labor Day celebration. The C. L. U. committee 
is busy in the interest of the union label. 
Structural Iron Workers No. 174 has been or- 
ganized during the past month. 


Houston.—A. Norris: 

About 80 per cent of the organized workers are 
employed at the present time. Improved condi- 
tions have been secured for union labor; also some 
concessions. Work is going on toward a Labor Day 
celebration. There are fair prospects for the forma- 
tion of a federal labor union in this city. 


Palestine.—E. M. Ware: 

Condition of organized labor is excellent; that of 
the unorganized is very bad. Employment is 
steady. There is an increasing demand for the 
union label. 

Port Arthur.—T. O. Riley: 

Condition of organized labor is about 50 per cent 
better at the present time than that of the unor- 
ganized, although employment is a little unsteady 
on account of the war in the east and present strike 
of boilermakers. The Trades Council and Label 
League are doing effective work for the union label. 
Telephone Operators’ Local No. 174 has been or- 
ganized during the past month. A colored porters’ 
union is now under way. 


San Antonio.—John T. Horner: 

Conditions are 50 per cent better for organized 
labor than for the unorganized. Most unions have 
eight-hour contracts, but wages are not up to the pre- 
vailing rates of other cities. Unorganized labor is 
poorly paid with no fixed time for day’s work. Em- 
ployment is unsteady at the present time. A com- 
pulsory education act has been passed by the legis- 
lature. Agitation is being maintained in the interest 
of the union label. 

Strawn.—Wm. Ellis: 

Condition of organized labor is good. The miners, 
barbers, butchers, carpenters, and retail clerks 
are all organized. Some of the common laborers are 
unorganized. The work in the mines is poor at the 
present time. All organizations are working for the 
union label. 
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Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Organized labor is in far better shape than the 
unorganized. Employment is somewhat better than 
it has been in the past. Two or three new unions 
are under way. Organized labor is demanding the 
union label. 

Wichita Falls. —S. A. Hancock: 

Very few union men are out of employment. The 
trouble has been with the unorganized. The barbers 
have secured one hour shorter workday on Satur- 
days, closing at 10 p. m. The Trades and Labor 
Council is carrying on an extensive union label 
campaign. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. The unor- 
ganized workers are still working long hours and for 
low wages. Employment is very steady. The union 
label is being well observed in this locality. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charelston.—Caspar Hartman: 

Organized labor seems to be holding its own and 
employment is fairly steady, although there are a 
lot of small jobs being done by the non-union 
carpenters. All the other trades seem to be more 
thoroughly unionized. We look for the work to 
last longer this season on account of getting such a 
late start this spring. 

Wheeling.—Charles Huggins: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
the unorganized. The mills are working part time. 
Work in the building trades is fair and the factory 
workers are doing steady work. All strikes pending 
have been settled with increased wages and the 
workers gained victories all along the line. Efforts 
to have Judge Dayton removed have been renewed. 


WISCONSIN 


Eau Claire.—John Krautsieder: 

Organized labor is in very fair condition com- 
pared to unorganized. Employment is a little slow 
at the present time. The Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil here has sent a circular to all the merchants ask- 
ing them to patronize home products. Constant 
work is going on in the interest of the union label 
by the committee which has it in charge. A boot 
and shoe repairers’ local has been organized the past 
month. 

Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

Condition of organized labor is much better 
than the unorganized in this locality. Employ- 
ment is steady. We are maintaining a constant 
agitation in the interest of the union label. 

Racine.—L,. P. Christensen: 

The condition of organized labor is good compared 
to that of the unorganized. Employment is steady. 
We have secured an eight-hour law for city street 
workers and garbage plant workers, who will 
start the spring of 1916 on an eight-hour day. A 
union of jitney drivers has been organized the past 
month and a union of wagon, carriage and automo- 
bile workers is now under way. 


Sheboygan.—Chas. Schirmeister: 

Organized labor is in far better condition than un- 
organized. Most of the shops are working steady; 
others are a little slow at the present time. The: 
bakers had their label removed from bread and efforts 
are being made to have it replaced. Everything pos- 
sible is being done to interest the unorganized 
workers in this locality in the trade union movement. 


WYOMING 


Casper.—Geo. C. Davis: 

Organized labor is in very fair condition in this 
locality. There are very few unorganized men at 
work here. Working conditions have been slightly 
improved without trouble or strikes. An organiza- 
tion of stationary engineers was formed during the 
past month and a union of clerks is now under way. 
A great deal of individual work is being done here to 
promote interest in the union label. 


CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA AND PORTO RICO 


Vancouver, B. C.—R. P. Pettipiece: 

Condition of unorganized labor is deplorable. 
Employment is not very good. Only the public 
service trades are steadily employed. The Typo- 
graphical Union has signed a new agreement with 
the employers. 


New Glasgow, Nova Scotia.—Clifford C. Dane: 

Organized labor is becoming stronger and em- 
ployment is steady. Conditions have been improved 
both in wages and hours in several plants here, with- 
out strike. Some of our men received a 50 per cent 
cut in wages. We demanded the old rate and suc- 
ceeded in receiving 25 per cent of it back. Military 
investigations have been demanded at the Nova 
Scotia Steel Works and the prospects for the future 
are good. The longshoremen are organizing a strong 
union at Picton, five miles from here. The United 
Mine Workers have reorganized at Shellarton and a 
new organization of mine workers is being formed 
at Westville, two towns within a radius of four miles 
from here. Everything possible is being done to ac- 
complish good results for the union label. 


Bayamon, Porto Rico.—Cirilo Aviles: 

Organized labor has better conditions than the 
unorganized. Employment is steady in some trades. 
As the result of a strike here the carpenters and 
bakers have reduced hours of work and increased 
wages. A campaign is on here to educate the workers 
to the advantages of organization and also to in- 
terest them in the use of the union label. Four new 
unions have been organized during the past month, 
and there are two more now under way. 


Cabo- Rojo, Porto Rico.—Pascual Jordan: 

Conditions of organized labor are better than the 
unorganized. The Confectioners’ Union with four- 
teen members; Bakers’ Union with forty-three mem- 
bers; Agricultural Union with 347 members are all 
working regularly. There are no changes in condi- 
tions of labor, salary and hours, and there is no 
strike on at the present time. Employment is a 
little slack. Agricultural Union No. 14831 was or- 
ganized during the past month. 





Now for the THREE MILLION MARK! 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of June, 1915. (The months are = 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand May 31, 1915 $97, 191 "63 

1. Ohio Valley T. & L. A., Wheeling, W Va, sup 0 

G. W. 14854, sup 


3 of the U. B. W., tax, a, m, j,’ 
. P. A., tax, apr, "15 
. A. of the 'U. S. & Can., tax, may,’ 
. U. of A., tax, mar, 15 
U. of N. A., tax, apr, "15 
A. of N.A., tax, m, a, m, '15 
‘E. C., tax, apr, ‘15 
of A., tax, may, "15, $6.74; 1-c hat- 
10.10 


E. W. of A., tax, a, m, "15 
.. Buffalo and vicinity, N Y, tax, jan, 
Ly and incl dec, 
» Middletown, Conn, tax, feb, '15, to 
and feel july, '15 
“. U., Hudson County, N J (Hoboken, 











.U. 
ssess. 
H. 


N 2p, oct, '14, to and incl mar, ‘15. . 
: Lewistown, Mont, tax, sept, 
to and =F feb, "15 

¢. , Westville, Ill, tax, m, a, m,’ 

a t: 0 ’ Terre Haute, Ind, tax, j, f, m, "23... 

T. & L. C., Mt Vernon, III, tax, aug, '14, to and 
— apt, "15 

©. J. — Mass, tax, oct, "14, to and 
incl at, 

Tt. &t..C. Mt Olive, Ill, tax, dec, 14, to and 
incl nov, ‘15 

Virginia S. F. of L., tax, dec, "14, to and incl 


df, 65c 
7. 14558, tax, bal sept, 14, 95c; f, 95c; d f, 


95c 

C. M. W. 14501, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 
$1.40; f, $1.40; d f, $1.40; R. F. 

7.2.2 & G. W. W. 10943, tax, bal f, bal m 
bal a, m, '15, $17.70; f, $17.70; d f, $17. 70: 
I. F., $8.50; R. F., ¢ 

A. S. of P. E. 9003, tax, may, 15, $1.40; f, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40 . , axeseube 

F. L. 13153, tax, bal a, m, "15, $3.05; f, $3.05; 
d f, $3.05.... ar 

A. W. 14473, tax, m, a, "15, $1;f, $1; df, $1.. 

A. W. 14197. tax, m, a, 15, $1: f, $1; df, $1.. 

E. C. P. 14585, tax, mar, '15, 35c; f, 35¢; df, 35c 

M. M. W. 8809, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, '15, 
$1.90; f, $1.90; d f, $1.90; R. F., 50c; sup, 
7350. ° 

2, "sup ; 
73, sup. 


. 10943, sup. aed 


1. 9560, "sup. . 

14257, tax, bal m, a, ’15, $1. 50; f, $i. 50; 
f, $1.50; I. F., $1; 1-c hatters assess, 30c. 
.& ~ G.B. 14563, tax, bal m, bala, m, 15, 
.20; f, $1.20; d f, $1.2 
iy os 14884, tax, m, a, 15, 


4 SPHERION 


we 


wn 


23m 


» Ctec., 


ni 


Yow 


up 
. 10535, tax, may, "15, $1.45; £, “$i. 45; df, 
45. 
. 14276, tax, mar, '15, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c 
. 8861, . om may, '15, $6.15; f, $6.15; df, 
7.50 


S; I. 
& S. 11680, tax, bal , bal a, m, ’ 
55; f, | ons d f, = 

= Ww. 


es i 
2 


A 


QO 
a 
Rae 


Ang > a 
"15, “$153.50: f, $15.50; df, "$15.50. sae 
. W. 4494, tax, bal j, bal f, m, ‘15, 65c; f, 
65c; d f, 65c 


S. & D. L. 14272, tax, may, '15, $2.40; f, $2.40; 
d f, $2.40; I. F., $2.50 

Tt. &i. A. Cheyenne, Wyo, tax, jan, ’ 
and incl "june, "15 

S ‘ oa Somersworth, N H, tax, dec, ’ 
j. f, 

- &L. C. Lowell, Mass, tax, n, d, 14, j, "15. 

a ine 14810, tax, apr, '15, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c; 

F., 50c; sup, 25¢ 

12412. tax, bal f, bai m, bal a, m, "15. 

90; f, $1.90; df, $1. 

A. 12755, tax, bal d, *14, we hea +e = 


IL 

L 
‘$1. 
. EB. 
’ . $3.70; f, $3.70; d f, $3.70; 


WNW 


~ 


- & oO Sw 
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R. F., 75c; sup, 20c , 
F. L. 14365, tax, bal ©, it n, bal d, '14, bal j, 
PALS, 35c; f, 35c; df, 
F. L. 7479, tax, bal a, ‘bal s, bal o, "14, bal j, 
"15, 35c; f, 35e; df, , . 
H. S. 14543, tax, bal a, m, "15, $2.05; f, $2.05; 
d f, $2.05.. 
West Virginia S. F. of L., tax, feb, '15, to and 
incl july, "15 
Cc. L. U., Millinocket, Me, sup ; 
y. of L Saginaw, Mich, tax, sept, '14, to and 
incl feb. "15 
ae Petaluma, Cal, tax, sept, "14, to and 
incl ys "15 
+. L. 8227, tax, bal a, m, "15, 55c; f, 55e; d f, 
55c; I. F., 25c ee ; ‘ 
” Sandoval, Iil, tax, m, a, m, 15, $2.50; 


14736, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, 
. $2.30; df, $2.30; I. F., 25e 
7. i W. 14363, tax, m, a, m, ‘15, $ 
f, $1.05; d f, $1.05 ; 
H. O. A. 14788, tax, bal m, a, "15, 
df, 7lc; I. F., 50c 
F. of W. H. S. T. 14658, ‘tax, may, "15, $4.10; 
f, $4.10; d f, $4.10; I. F., $1.50 
T. & L. A., Salem, Ohio, tax, jan, '15, to and 
incl june, ‘15 
F. L. 14465, tax, bal f, m, "15, $1.45; f, $1.45; 
d f, $1.45 
14465, tax, bal m, a, "15, $1.60; f, $1.60; 
I. F., 25 
14383, en, m, a, "15, $25; f, $25; 


6939, tax, bal m, a, m, "15, $29.05; f, 
$29 05; d f, $29.05 
I. & C. S. W. 14519, tax, may, "15, $1; f, $1; 
df, $1; 1. F., 90c.. ‘ , 
S. W. 10342, tax, may, 15, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c; 
sup, $20. , er baked 
M. R. M. 14855, sup. ila eli a alibi ae 
F. L. 8033, tax, bal n, '14, bal m, bal a, m, "15, 
$2.90; f, $2.90; d f, $2.90; sup, $1; I. F., 
$6.30. a ; ee 


. L. M. 14375, a 


I. U. of W. W. 

M. P. 8861, 

wie % 7 * , tax, may, 
Bridgeport, Conn, tax, f, m, a, 

ve U. ., New Britain, Conn, tax, jan, 

and Se See, “ES... 00.0 

. L. U., Rome, Ga, tax, j, f, m, 

-L. 

> ie 


0} 


U. 
. &L.c., ant. oj tax, f, m, a, "15 
12776, I. F. “/ 

14646, sup. 

at €. Edwardsville, 

to and incl may, 

c. 4. ©. Cincinnati, Ohio, tax, ‘feb, "$3, to and 
incl jan, '16.. , 


AT fe) 


T.C., Chickasha, Okla, tax, d, 14, j .f, 715 
T. D. 14830, tax, may, '15, $1.05; e "$1.05; af, 
$1.05; I. F., 25c 
Cc. L. U. , Westville, Mass, tax, jan. 15, to and 
incl june. "15 oa siit sig 
R. R. F. H. 14801, oan, bal a, m, '15, $3.15; 
f, $3.15; d f, me 
F. L. 8806, tax, teri, bal é. ‘bal m, ‘a, "15, $3.50; 
at $3.50; 2 f, $3.50: R. F.. TSe....ccsccee 
. P. 13093, tax, bal m, bal a, m, "15, $2.90; f, 
$2.90: d f, $2.90 . T 
13125, tax, a, m, ’15, 70¢; f, 70; df, 70c 
M. M. & T. W. 12707, tax, apr,’ 15, $1.10; f, 
-10; d f, $1.10... 
. 11643, tax, apr, ’ 
Ss 
14856, sup 
J. of the U. S. & Can., 
Ly 4 A., tax, june, "15 
N. A., tax, may, ‘15 
-W U., tax, a, m,"1S.......... 
I. B.of S.S. & D. M., tax, apr, ’15 
I.B.T. & T. Cc. W. A., tax, may, "15 Jaki 
I. B. of F. E., tax, a, s, 0, n, "14, $16; l-c hat- 
ters assess, $6 . neeed Ba ewes 
B. P. 8434, sup : , 
T. & L. C., Salem, Ore, tax, a, m, j j, "15 , 
. 7 L. A., International Falls, Minn, tax, 
"14, to and incl mar, '15 rr aaa 
; & S. 13105, tax, apr, "15, $7.40; f, $7.40; 


13105, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
. bal f, bal m, "15, $7.80; f, $7.80; 


é tax, bal d, "14, bal j, f, m, a, "15, 
$4.10; re $4.10; d f, $4.10; sup, $1 Ren 
I. P. P. U., tax, a, m, 15 i ; er 
F. L. 14566, tax, bal m, bal a, m, "15, 55c; 
€, SSe; df, SSe...... “s 
V. B. & A. G. B. 14201, tax, may, "15, 90c; 
90c; oS Soe; 5. BOE 
™ , tax, may, sth $1. 10; f, $1.10; 


tax, apr, ‘15, $12.10; f. $12.10; 
df, $12 10; sup, $4.30. . 
F. L. 14333, sup... . eRe 
S. 2 oh. Roanoke, Va, tax, jan, '15, to 
and incl june, °15 ; 
S. 12353, tax, bal a, m, ’15, $1.30; f, 
‘$1. 30; d f, $1.30; sup, 
W. S. W. U. C.&L.L.. sup... .:: : : 
F. L. 14849, tax, may, '15, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 65c; 
. F., 25e; sup, 50c. . odin ities 
14371, tax, m, a,’ 
“$2 50 - 
S. M. 9560, sup Fave keneaneds s 
F. L. 11366, tax, may, "15, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c 
. 11943, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ‘14, a 
5, $5.35; f, $5.35; df, $5.35 pane-e hem 
>. M. P. 14624, tax, bal f, bal m, a, 
45; f, $1.45; d f, $1.45.. 
a M. P. 14624, tax, bal m, 
; f, 85c; df, 85c... 
°U. , Iowa City, Iowa, tax, m, a, m, ‘1: 
.s. c., Jackson, Tenn, tax, feb, '15, to and 
_ inel july, "15 
>. T. & L. A., Tampa, Fla, tax, jan, 15, to and 
incl dec, 15 
Arizona S. 
july, ’ 
Alleghany Valley & Ee 
Pa, tax, f, m, a, 
F. L. 12412, tax, bal nov, 14, 60c; f, 60c; d ‘f, 


60c 

F. L. 11449, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 
$1.50; f, $1.50; d f, $1.50; LF , $1.25; R. ts 
25c; sup, 8c 

F. L. 7087, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, '14, bal j, 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


. oat m, bal ~ m, "15, $9.55; f, $9.55; 
9.55; 1. F., $1; sup, 56c 
. D. &P. of A tax, may, "15 


, tax, may, 
. 12270, tax, june, "15, $5; t $5; df, $5.. 
. 12739, tax, may, '15, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 65¢ 
. 10128, tax, bal a, m, '15, $1; f, $1; df, $1 
sone 14270, tax, bal a, m, "15, 55c; f, 55c; 


‘i. Willimantic, Conn, tax, a, m, j, 15. . 
. C., Richmond, Ind, tax, jan, '15, to be 
"in 
15; 


june, 
. 14602, tax, mar, '15, 55c; f, SSe; d f, 55c 
& L. OM tax, bal f, m, ’15, $1.15; f, 
d f, $1.1 

Ww. 14808, os Pp a m, °15, $2.55; f, 
5; df, $2.55; I. F., 

24339, tax, m, a, 43; i .90; f, $1.90; df, 


5 


c. 
B. 
R. 
E. 
Cc. 


re 13136. tax, may, 15, $1.10; f, $i. 10; df, 


J. W. 14494, tax, bal d, 14, bal j, bal f, bal m,a, 
"15, $2.05; f, $2.05; d f, $2.05; R. F., $1. 50 

T. F. 14558, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, '15, 
$3.95; f, $3.95; d f, $3.95; 1. F., 50c. 

W. 9560, tax, bal m, bal a, m, 15, $8. 15; f, 

$8.15; d f, $8.15 

= & R. 10886, tax, may, '15, $5; f, $5; df, 


af 


* L. A., Brainerd, Minn, tax, j, f, m, "15. 
of L. Salt Lake City, Utah, tax, jan, '15, 
to and incl dec, '1 

& A., a ER Iowa, tax, 15 
L. 12692, tax, may, "15, $6; f, $ 8.07 $6; 
I. F., $1.50; sup, 16c 

L. 14365. R. F., ees 
B. 12899, tax. ‘pal f, bal m, bal a, m, ’ 
$3.95; f, $3.95; d f, $3.95; R. F., 25¢ 

L. 12739, tax, bal d, °14, bal j, bal f,’ 

f, Se; df, 15c; I. F., $3.75; R. F., 25c. “ 


apd 


ee Bg) 34 


, Bremerton, Wash, tax, ‘oct, 
to and ‘nel june, "15 
Phe tax, may, '15, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35¢; 
$2 
*. L. 13033, aa bal f, bal +" bal a, m, ‘15, 
= 50; f, $3.50; d f, $3.50; I. F., 75c; sup, 


RF. 10615, tax, bal n, bal d, °14, bal j, f,’ 
$3.55; f, $3.55; d f, $3.55; 1. F., $1.25; R. F., 
2.50 


Ss = 


. 10615, tax, bal f, m, 15, $2.35; f, 
$2.35: d f, $2.35: I. F., $1.25; R. F., 25¢ 

- 12347, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, m, "15, 
3.75; f, $.375; df, $3.75; 1. F., $3.75; R. F., 


50 

C.L. &@6. D. 8. —. tax, bal apr, °15, 5c; f, 
5c; df, 5c; 1. F., 

M. W. Ww W. 12674, = pba 15, $5.95; f, $5.95; 
d 95. : 

B. S. 14642, tax, may, 15, $1.15; f, $1. 15; df, 
$1. aS: X. ¥.. 75 

F. - 13134, tax, aa, m, ’15, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 


sup. 
FL 10615, tax, bal j, bal 6, bal m, a, "1! 
3.50; f, $3.50; d f, $3.50; I. F., 50c; R. F., 
.50; acct l-c hatters assess, 5c 


"15, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c 
. 14113, tax, bal d, °14, bal j, bal f, m, ’15, 
‘$i. 90; f, $1.90; d f, $1.90; I. F., $2.50; R. F., 


U. L. 14113, tax, bal m, a, 15, $1.70; f, $1.70; 
d f, $1.70; I. F., $11.25 
B. M. P. 14353, sup 
. W. 11978, tax, a, th $4.60; f, $4.60; df, 
.60; I. F., $3.25 : 
Te tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ’ 
2.20; f , $12.20; d f, $12.20; I. F., $4.75 
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_R. F., 50c; sup, $6.50. . ate peg ease 
11434, tax, bal a, m, "15, $1.50; f, $1. 
‘d fg? $1.50 chin 
L. P. T.C.14848,tax, may, "15, $1.25; f, $1.25; 
d f, $1.25 i Sanne 
A. W. 14831, tax, om. "15, $12.65; f, $12.65; 
df, a7 2.65; 1. F., $6.75 


» ee New Bedford, Mass, tax, nov, 14, to 


A incl apr, ‘15 se 
3033, tax, bal | o, ‘14, bal n, 14, 10c; 
i‘s f, 10c RR 
-of N. A., tax, may,’ 
, tax, m, a, "15 TS 
2 C. 13046, tax, ‘apr, "15, $7.95; f, 
> d 4 $7.95 
ei 14711, tax, apr, "15, 60e; f; 6Oc; d f, 6c. 
. B. B. & P. 8934, tax, may, , 90c; f, 


a 90c 
S. H. f 34809, tax, apr, "15, $3.50; f, ‘$3. 50; 


SIA tax, may, "15, $2.65; f, $2.65; 
5; 1. F., $1.25. ‘ 
74610, sup 
10886, sup. — 
14804, tax, bal a, m, ’ 
f, $2.75: sup, 50c : ‘ — 
U., Childress, Texas, tax, jan, "15, to and 
‘incl june, ‘15 : 
F. of M. T. 14221, tax, bal m, bal a, m, ’15, 
$10.55; f, $10.55; df, $10.55; I. F., $5.... 
F. L. 7426, tax, a, m, o 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c; 
sup, 28c 
S. W. 8144, sup 


. F. L. 14747, tax, bal n, bal d, ‘14, j. °3S, 


$1.20; f, $1.20; d f, $1.20........ 

F. L. 14747, tax, bal n, bal d, "14, f, "15, $1.25; 
t $1.25; d f, $1.25 

F. 14747, tax, bal d, ’14, bal j, bal f, _m, *l 
$i.15/4, $118; df, $1.48; , $3.1 

F. L. 14747, tax, bal j, bal f 
oe 55; f, $2.55; df, $2.55; I. F., $1.25; R. 


Cc. * B. B. M. 14858, sup 
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2%. » M. 14858, I. F., $11.25; sup, $1. 

‘ 12781, tax, apr, 15, $1.45; f, $1.45; 
a f, Mi45. R. F., 50c 

A. A. of S. & E. R. E. of A., tax, a, m, j, "15 

. F. of M., tax, june, "15 

*. L. 8533, tax, apr, '15, $2.45; f, $2.45; 
$2.45 

14694, tax, a, m, "15, $1.40; f, $1.40; d f, 
$1 40 

5. W. 13086, tax, m, a, m, 15. 

. M. P. 14353, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, ’ 
$13.60; f, $13.60; d f, ery 

. M. P. 14353, tax, may, '15, $13 

$13 

'B. of C. & J. of A., tax, apr, ’ 

O. of R. R. T., 1-c hatters assess. . 

S. P. T. Avo A. tax, a, m,’ 

& S. 


» & ay , tax, a, m, j, 
U. of C. & A. W.., tax, apr, ’ 
GC TA“ of As tax, ayy} '13 ia ale 
L. 14634, tax, apr, '15, 90c; f, 90c; ‘df, 90c.. 
L. 14713, tax, bal f, bal m, bal o m,’ 
$1 .60; f, $1.60; d f, $1.60; I. F., ; ; 


ms ee 
oS @ 


al endiies 


it 14634, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ’ 
$1.05; f, $1.05; d f, $1.05; R. F., 25c; sup, 
50c . 


Cc. T. Gu. Jeannette, Pa, tax, r ij. a,’ 

z. Cy Pinckneyville, Ill, tax, apr, 
incl sept, "14 

S. C. 14362, tax, may, 
Ser 

S. D. 8662, tax, may, 

J. & E. O. 14601, tax, may, 


14, to and 
15, $1.15; f, $1.15; df, 


"15,°$2; f, $2; df, $2.. 
"15, 65c; f, 65c; 


65c : 

F. L. 8786, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a. _m, "1 

.60; f, $3.60; d f, $3.60; I. F., [- F. 

L. C., Oglesby, ‘Til, tax, m, ij. j. , ee 

c.. Bronx, N Y, tax, j, f, m, °15 ; 
"14, 5c; f, 5c; ‘df, Sc; 

i re 

38- 39, 3 ; 

McClurg & Co, Chicago, Til, sup , 

W. 14803, tax, m, a, m, '15, $6.20; f, $6. 20; 


$3 
25c 
C} 


T. & 

B. L. 

T.F. 14558, tax, bal nov, 
sup ° 

L. L 

A 

A.V 


11. 


502d ea 


i a ee 8 ee ee 
L. 14465, sup 


P. 

. M. P. 14353. sup. 

. L. 14365, I. F 

L. n0B?'s up 

ok. Ue. Seenapeitie, Mass, tax, m, a, m, ‘15.. 

F. L. 12985, tax, bal july, ’ 14, to and incl dec, 

ar bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 15, $16.15; f, $16.15 

ef. $16. 15; I. F., $56.25; R. F., $1.25 

$2.80... tax, may, '15, $2.80; f, $2.80; 
0 


Po 


— 


, tax, may, 15, $4.15; f, $4.1 


14171, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, 
3.35; f, $3.35; df, $3.35; R. F., 50c 
z < ~. a 12912, tax, may, ‘15, 
80; f $3.80; d f, $3.8 
- &'l = tax, eee uth $1.15; f, $1.15; 
$1.1 73 * 


286 
’ 


9 


Kod 
nn 
w 


=} 


1 es, tax, tA "14, bal f, bal m, bal a, 
"15, $2.15; f, $2.15; dt, $2.15; B. F.. 2c 
_—— W. 10263, tax, may, '15, $);f, $1; 
oo tax, may, "15, $3.80; f, $3.80; d f, 
3.80: I. F.. 75c 

oy A. 14188, tax, may, °15, 90c; f, 90c; 


df, 
pig: 
Mt. 
df, 


a 2,9° 


mer 


yn DW 
a 
- 


.O. & P. 14215, a? bal o, bal d, 
bal f, bal m, a, 15, $5.15; f, $5.15; df, $ 
& P. 14215, oF bal n, ’14, m, 15, $ 
vf, $4.40; df, $4.40; I. F., $1.60 
. 14441, tax, bal i bal f, ry m, bal a, m, 
wy f, $1.55; d f, $1.5 
fT. &L. C. , Hammond, ind, a 
°€ 'W.I.U. of A. ., sup 
. 12018, tax, may, 18, $1.35; f, $1. 35; df, 
135; sup, 10c 
a. tax, may, '15, $2.40; f, $2.40; d f, 


m 


a oom 
spr Ronr: 


¢ 


~ 
= 
at 


& A. 14715, tax, bal a, m, 15, $1.35; f, 
idf, $1. 35; 1. F., 25c 
, 
j, 15, $22; sup, $15.60. . 
“12 756, tax, "bal 3, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 
15, $3 .05; f, $3.05; d f, $3.05; sup, 50c.. 
14481, tax, bal * > "15, $2.95; f, $2 95; 
‘d t, $2.95; I. F., $3. 
S. yr F. 14610, tax, m, s "15, $15; f, $15; df, 
RR 
T. & L. C., Grays Harbor, Aberdeen, Wash, 
tax, j, bal f, m, "15 
Montana S. F. of L. 
ial, "15 
. 8306, tax, Na a, mm ’ 


‘ 
ane: 


1 
rene 


, tax, feb, ’15, to and incl 


“1689, tax, bal f, bal m, a, "15, 
B.C. eS. 11959, no bal a, m, 15, 
$ ; df, $49.80 
, tax, bal a, m, ’ 
; 1. F., 25e 
, tax, a, m, ‘1 


'L. 12670, tax, a, m; 15, $1.10; f, $1.10; df, 
"$1.10 


R. R. F. H. 84, tax, bal a, m, ‘15, $1.05; 
$1.05; d f, $1.05 

U. L. 14190, tax, bal n, '14, bal f, bal m, a, 
m, "15, $1.75; f, $1.75; d f, $1.75; 
$3; R. F., 75c.. 

12282, tax, may, "15, 35c; f, 35; d f, 35c 

H. N. W. 7180, —, meg. "15, $4.20; f, $4.20; 
d f, $4.2 20; I. F. 

F. L. 11796, tax, bit bal m, bal a, m, 
$2.55; f, $2.55; df, $2.55; I. F., $1.25; R. ¥F 
25c 

G. W. 
$1. 

F. L. 7241, tax, may, '15, 55c; f, 55c; d f, 55c.. 

M. E. 11809, tax, may, "15, $1.85; f, $1.85; 

f, $1.85 

F. L. 8060, tax, bal .. _m, "15, $2.15; f, $2.15; 

f, $2.15; 1. F 75 

F. L. 11643, tax, 3. "18, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, 
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$1.25 
L. M. <<. tax, may, ‘15, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 


Oc; 
. 14841, tax, may, "15, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 
ry. I. 75¢ 


& B. 6170, tax, bat me bala, m, ’15, 
"$8.50; f, $8.50; df, $8.50; I 2.25 
U. L. fraps tax, a, m, ‘15, $1. 15: f, $1.15; df, 


F. L.. 14636, tax, bal f, bal m, - b = "23. 
2.10; f, $2.10; d f, $2.10; R. 
F. om 14783, tax, may, ‘15, $1; fe $i. OF i. 
I. F., $1; R. F., $1.25 
Ss. ie U. of the L I. N. Y. 14759, tax, bal a, m, 
"15, 80c; f, 80c; df, 80c; I. F., 50c 
P. 8434, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m 
f, $2; d f, $2; » $1.25; R. 
L. 12706, tax, apr, "15, $i. 40; f, Fs “40; df, 
$1.40; I. F., $5 
L. 12917, tax, bai é bal f, bal m, "15, 15c; 
f, 1Se; d f, 15c; R. F., 25c 
& C. M. E. 14829, pote apr, '15, 60c; f, 60c; 


B. 
F. 
P. 
F. 


d 

F. L. 14333, tax, bal o, bal n, '14, bal f, bal m, 
bal a, m, '15, $2.20; f, $2.20; d f, $2.20; 1. F., 
$1.75; R F., 50c 

B. B. W. 14659, tax, may, '15, 95c; f, 95c; d f, 


95c; > ¢ 48c 

F. ’P. - 11431, =, bal a, m, "15, $31.55; 
f, $31 33: d f, $31. 

. Lam 12889, tax, a "15, $2.55; f, $2.55; 
d f, $2.55; » $1.25 

. 14651, hay may, ’15, $1.10; f, $1.10; df, 
10; I. F., 75c 

.& A, 12646, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 
$9.25; f, $9.25; d f, $9.25; 1. F., $1.25; R. 


a 13152, tax, may, '15, $2; f, $2; d f, $2 


wot 


paneever 
ws 


4444, tax, bal m, bal a, m, "15, 55c; f, 
d f, 55c; I. F., 50c 
‘ C. ai. E. 14160, tax, may,’ 


i Sw 
we 
Ae 


d f, 90c 

F. L. 14291, tax, pal & bal m, bal a, m, ’ 
si Asi; 5 $1; R. F., 25 

B. F.H. RF. 073572, tax, apr, ‘15, 
$6.20; rs $6.26; d f, $6.20 

F. & G. 14660, tax, may, ee f, 70c; d f, 


. B. A. 14491, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, 
Sis. $1.55; f, $1.55; d f, $1.55; R. 


U. L. 13085, tax, bal a, m, '15, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 


. 
F. Ce tax, bal f, bal ~ bal a, +4 ‘ 
f, $3.10; df, $3.10; I. F., $7.50; R 


50c 
H. N. M. 10953, tax, may, '15, $3.85; f, $3.85; 
d f, $3.85; sup, 25¢ 
T. & L.C., Passaic, N J, tax, a, m, j, 15 
C.L. U.. Lawrence, Mass, tax, feb, 15, to and 
incl july, nee 
I. F. W. U. of U.S. & Can., tax, bal o, bal n, 
d, ’14 
48: 
45; 1. F., 
.C.A.of A., tax, m, j, j, a, s, o, "15 
. 14862, sup 
. 12794, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ’ 
; f, $2.40; df, $2.40; I. F., $10; R. F., 


"12696, tax, may, "15, 95c; f, 95c; d f, 95c; 
75 


F., 

13013, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ‘15, 
90; f, $1.90; d f, $1.90 

. & S. 14528, tax, may, "15, 75c; f, 75c; df, 


M. E. —. tax, may, "15, $1.25; f, 

$1. 5; df, $1.25 
>. E.A. 12755, tax, bal j. bal f, bal m, bal a, a, 
$5.40; f, $5.40; d f, $5.40; I. F., 25¢ 
+ 79, tax, balf, bal m, bal a, m, '15, $5.75; 
» $5. 75: df. $5.75; 1. F., 75c; R. F., $3.50.. 
A. 14228, tax, may, ‘15, 40c: f, 40c; d f, 40c 
W. D. 14673, tax, bal a, m, 15, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 


90c 
M. W. 14502, tax, may, '15, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, 
$1.50; I. F., 25c.. 
B. C. 14753, tax, bal a, m, 15, $1; f, $1; df, $1 
T.S. 12046, tax, bal d, '14, bal j, bal f, bal m, m, 
"15, $9.55; f, $9.55; d f, $9.55; 1. F., $1.50 
F. L. 14721, tax, may, "15, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60¢ 
R. L. 14598, tax, may, "15, 50c; f, baits 50c 
S. T. 14837, tax, may, "15, $4.60; f , $4.60; df, 
$4.60; I. F., $23 
B.S. O. 14719, tax, apr, "15, $2.40; f, $2.40; df, 
$2.40; I. F.. 25c¢ 
B. S. O. 14719, tax, bal a, m, ‘15, $2.80; f, 
$2.80; d f, $2.80 
M. 14826, tax, may, "15, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c 
Ww. 10519, tax, bal d, "14, bal j, bal f, bal m, 
bal a, m, '15, $2.50; f, $2.50; df, $2.50; 1. F., 
50c; sup, 8c : 
F. L. hg tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ’ 
; f, $7.80; d f, $7.80; I. F., 75c; R. F., 
$1. rH sup, 8c 
F. L. 12648, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ’ 
ot ti f, my df, $1.15; I. F., $1; sup, 80c 
. L. 14857, I. F 
& 3 U», Newport, R I, tax, oct, "14, to and 
incl mar, '15 
Cc. L. U., Wilmington, Del, tax, jan, '15, to and 
incl dec, "1 
C. F. A. 14546 tax, bal d, '14, bal j, bal f, bal 
m, bal a, m, ‘15, $5.20; f, $5.20; d f, $5.20; 
R. F., $1.50; sup, 


- Hy ® 13552, tax, bal f, 


bal 
> 15; f, $1.15; d f, $1.15; sup, 50c 
14640, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ‘15, 
$5. 25; f, $3.25; d f, $3.25; sup, 50c 
F. L. 1472 22, tax, f, m, a, m,' 15, $6.50; f, $6.50; 
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. & B. B. M. 14858, I. F., $11.25; sup, $1.. 
. B. M. 12781, tax, apr, '15, $1.45; f, $1.45; 


$12 
d f, $1.45; R. F., B 48 
200 


. A. of S. & E. R. 'E. of A., tax, a, m, j, "15 
. F. of M., tax, june, ’15 ; ‘ 
. 8533, tax, apr, ‘15, $2.45; f, $2.45; df, 


2.45 
> wee tax, a, m, "15, ™” 40; f, $1. 40; df, 


Ss. y 086. tax, m, a, m, 
. M. P. 14353, tax, bel i. bal f, bal m, a, ’ 
$13.60; f, $13.60; d f, $13.60; R. F. 
P - P. 14353, tax, may, ‘15, $13; 
$13 
-B. of C. & J. of A., tax, apr, "1 
. O. of R. R. T., 1-c hatters assess. . 
.S. P. T. A. of A., tax, a, m,’ 
- & S.C. 1. U., tax, a, m, j, 
. U. of C. W. & A. W., tax, apr,’ 
GCLA of an tax, “SS ey ; 
. L. 14634, tax, apr, '15, 90c; f, 90c; ‘df, 90c. . 
. L. 14713, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, '15, 
$1.60; f, $1.60; d f, $1.60; I. F., $5; R. F., 
50c. 
*. L. 14634, tax, bal f, bal | ™, bal a, m, ’15, 
$1. 05; f, $1.05; d f, $1.05; R. F., 25c; sup, 
50c , ; 


my C., Jeannette, Pa, tax, - as "15. 

2. Pinckneyville, Ill, tax, a. 14, to and 
incl sept, sve 

. C. 14362, tax, may, 15, $1.15; f, $1.15; df, 
$1.15. asi sere. aig 

3. D. 8662, tax, may, "15,°$2; f, $2; df, $2.. 

. & E. O. 14601, tax, may, '15, 65c; f, 65c; df, 
3 e. aes 
8786, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, "35, 

60; f, $3.60; d f, $3.60; I. F., 25c; R. F., 


$3. 
25¢ Seo 
Pe c.. Oglesby, ‘Til, tax, m, ij. i _' a 
Tm Bronx, N Y, tax, j. f, m,’ " 
F. 14558, tax, bal nov, ‘14, 5c; f, 4 ‘df, Se; 
su ; 
ig p 

. * McClurg & Co, Chicago, Ill, ‘sup 


, 
B. 
ps 
L. 
A 
A. W. 14803, tax, m, a, m, ‘15, $6. 20: f, $6.20; 


11. 


Gf. Seas 2. B.. fk Se re ee 


% 7087, si 


». © in Be Suenervitie, Mass, tax, m, a, m, 


F. L. 12985, tax, bal july, ’14, to and incl dec, 
4, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 15, $16.15; f, $16.15; 

i, to 15; 1. F., $56.25; R. F., $1.2 

. 14802, tax, may, '15, $2. 80; f, $2.80; 

.80 


Ome 
a 


. O. of A., tax, may, "15 
.H. O. 14400, ‘tax, may, '15, $4.40; f, 


£20 


wv ¢ 
ae 


4375, tax, apr, "15, $3.90; f, $3.90; d f, 

; I. F., $2.50 

A. 14622, tax, may, '15, $4.15; f, $4.15; 
$4.15 

. R. F. 14171, tax, bal j, wk oat m, bal a, 
"15, $3.35; f, $3.35; df, $3. y »® 50c 

{f. F. & S. S. I. A. 12912, ty ag "53, 
$3.80; f, $3.80; d f, $3.80 

G. H. & L. 14824, tax, may, '15, $1.15; f, $1.15; 
d f, $1.15; I. F., 

W. W. 12865, ~ ae, 14, bal f, bal ™ bal a. 
m, °15, $2.15; f, $2.15; d f, $2.15; » 25¢ 

M. ri Bac: Ww. "10263, tax, may, 15, rr f $1; 
¢ 


Ss. 
-& 
40; 
1 
90 
P. 


os 


I. 
T 
L. 
L 
L 


ie) 
Bo 


od 


7 * 14284, tax, may, "15, $1.75; 
$1.75; d f, $1.75 
O. & P. 14215, tax, bal o, bal d, '14, bal j, 
bal f, bal m, a, "15, $5.15; f, $5.15; d f, $5.15 


E. O. & P. 14215, tax, bal n, ‘14, m, ’15, $4.40; 
, $1.60 


f, $4.40; df, $4.40; I. F. 
F. L. 14441, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 
"15, $1.55; f, $1. 55; df, $1.55 
LCC. T. &L. , Hammond, Ind, sup..... 
B. & C. W.I. U. of A. 
F. L. 12018, tax, may, “15, $1.35; f, $1.35; df, 
$1.35; sup, 10c 
“15838, tax, may, '15, $2.40; f, $2.40; d f, 


5, tax, bal a, m, "15, $1.35; f, 
$1.35; df, $1.35; JI. F, 
I, T. U., tax, may, ’ 
S. M.I. U.. tax, a, m, j, 15, $22; sup, $15.60. . 
¥. t.. i 756, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 
"15, $3.05; f, $3.05; d f, $3.05; sup, 50c. 
F. L. 14481, tax, bal a, Ten $2.95; f, $2.95; 
d f, $2.95; I. F., $3. 

c. be F. 14610, tax, m, + 15, $15; f, $15; df, 
$15 : 

T. & L. C., Grays Harbor, Aberdeen, Wash, 
tax, j, bal f, m, *1:! 

Montana S. F. of L., tax, feb, ’15, to and incl 
july, '1! 

P. LL. . tax, bal a, m, 
df, $1. 25; I. F., $1.25 

R.R.T. M.'& C. 11639, tax, bai f, bal m, a, ’15, 
90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c 

E. C. & S. 11959, tax, bal a, m, ’15, $49.80; f 
$49.80; J 

F. L. 14770, tax, bal a, m, °15 
d f, $1.25; I. F., 25c 

T. P. 10384, tax, a, m, 15, $1. eek $1.70; df, 
$1.70 

F. L. 
$1. 

R. R. F. H. 84, De bal a, m, ‘1 
$1.05; d f, $1.0. 

U. L. 14190, tax, as "14, bal f, bal m, pat 
m, °15, $1.75; f, $1.75; d f, $1.75; I. F., 
3; R. F., 75c 

. 12282, tax, may, '15, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c 
. W. 7180, tax, may, "15, $4.20; f, $4.20; 

d f, $4.20; I. F., $2.50 

F. L. 11796, tax, bal f, bal m, bal 2, m, ’15, 
$2.55; f, $2.55; d f, $2.55; 1. F., $1.25; R. F., 


25c 
tt 12369, tax, may, '15, $1.10; f, $1.10; df, 
1.10 
F. L. 7241, tax, may, '15, 55c; f, 55c; d f, 55c. 
=> i tax, may, '15, $1.85; f, $1. 85; 
f, $1.8 
F. L. , os, bal ay _m, 15, $2.15; f, $2.15; 
df, $2.1 .F 75 
FP. L. 1igas. iA, tog "15, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, 
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25 
L. “ai. me. io. tax, may, ‘15, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 


w re 14841, tax, may, "15, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 
85c; I. F., 75c 

F. & C. M. Ez. 13206, tax, bal a, m, '15, 95c; f, 
95c; d f, 9. 

bay = C. 10830, tax, may, '15, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 


H. x M. P. & B. 6170, tax, bal m, rt he 15, 
$8.50; f, $8.50; d f, $8.50; I. F., $2. 
U. ae tax, a, m, '15, $1. 15; f, ri 15; df, 
5 


SOc. 
oe sit bedi. $ 


I. 1.2 

S. M. Grol the L: EN. ¥. 14755, tax, bal a, m, 
15, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c; I. F., 50c 

B. P. 8434, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, .™ 
f, $2; d f, $2; I. F., $1.25; R. F., 

F. L. 12706, tax, apr, '15, $1.40; f, $i 40: df, 
$1.40; I. F., $5 

P. L. 12917, tax, ae j, bal f, bal m, '15, 15c; 
f, 15¢; 4 8 ies . F., 25¢ 

F. & C. M. E. i805, tax, apr, "15, 60c; f, 60c; 


d f, 60c 
F. L. 14333, tax, bal o, bal n, ’14, bal f, bal m, 
bal a, m, ’15, $2.20; f, $2.20; d f, $2.20; I. F., 
$1.75; R. F., 50c 
B. B. W. 14659, tax, may, '15, 95c; f, 95c; d f, 
95c; sup, 48c 
. F.'P. A. 11431, tax, bal a, m 


$31.55 
2889, tax, are "1 
Os &. Fa 


. 13152, tax, may, 15, $2; f, $2; d f, $2 
4444, Ssec7 Fos m, bal a, m, "15, 55c; f, 
50c 


& A. or tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, 


.E. 
‘i s 14859 sup 
m. is, $1.55; f, $1.55; d f, $1.55; R. F.. 


'B5c 
U. L. 13085, tax, bal a, m, 15, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 


: 
Sag tax, bal f, bal - bal a, +7 < 
f, $3.10: df, $3.10; 1. F., $7.50; R. F 


pg mah N J, tax, a, m, j, "15 
CL. U., Lawrence, Mass, tax, feb, ’15, to and 
incl july, , ee 
. F. W. U. of U.S. ‘& Can., tax, bal o, bal a, 
bal d, '14. 
L. P. oe ae tax, may, "15, $1.45; f, $1.45; df, 
$1.45; I. F., $3 
N. P. C. k of A., tax, m, jj, a. 8,0, 15 
. F. L. 14862, sup 
F. L. 12794, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, = 
2.40; f, $2.40; d f, $2:40; 1. F., $10; R 


25c¢ 
. 12696, tax, may, "15, 95c; f, 95c; d f, 95c; 
75 


; 7 

B. 13013, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, "15, 
$1.90; f, $1.90; d f, $1.90 

C. & S. 14528, ‘tax, b a "15, 75c; f, 75c; df, 


. M. E. 14829, tax, may, '15, $1.25; f, 
8; df $1.25 


ali 
. $5.40; f $8.40; df, $8.40; fF » 25c 
; tax, balf, bal m, bala, m, ’15, $5. ge 
"$5.98: df, $5.75; 1. F, 75: RAF» BS. ° 
M. 14228, tax, may, "15, 40c; f, 40c; of 402 
W. D. 14673, tax, bal a, m, '15, 90c; f, 90¢; df, 
C 


-S. 12046, ‘tax, bal d. "14, bali bal f, bal m, m, 
"15, $9.55; f, $9.55; d f, $9.55; I. $1.50 
. L. 14721, tax, may, '15, 60c; tebe: ‘af, 60c 
R. L. 14598, tax, may, — 50c: f, Se; d f, 50c 
S. T. 14837, tax, may, '15, $4.60; f, $4.60; d f, 
$4.60; I. F., $23 
B.S. 0. vere. tax, apr, "15, $2.40; f, $2.40; df, 
$2.40; F., 25¢ 
B. S. O. ‘aria, tax, bal a, m, ’ 
$2.80; d f, $2.80 
S. M. 14826, tax, may, '15, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c 
Ss. W. 10519, tax, bal d, "14, bal j, bal f, bal m, 
bal a, m, 15, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, $2.50; I. F., 
50c; sup, 8c 
F. L. 12776, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ‘15, 
$7.80; f, $7.80; d f, $7.80; I. F., 75c; R. F., 
$1.75: sup, 8c 
. L. 12648, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ‘15, 
4 15; f. a niet $1.15; I. F., $1; sup, 80c 


"15 
. F. A. 14546 tax, bal d, '14, bal j, bal f, bal 
me bal a, m, "15, $5.20; f, $5.20; d f, $5.20; 
F., $1.50; sup, 
- 12 2552, tax, bal f, bal 
, $1.15; d f, $1.15; sup, 50c 
o Be 14640, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ‘15, 
"$3.25; f, $3.25; d f, $3.25; sup, 50c 
F. L. 14722, tax, f, m, a, m, "15, $6.50; f, $6.50; 
df, — 
F. L. 8 
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>. S. 14845, tax. bal may, "15, 10c; f, B. 5 1.05; d f, $1.05; I. F., 
, 10c; I. F., 50e $ W. D. 14370, tax, may, ‘is "Si0s: f. $1.05; df, 
_N, M. 11016, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, $1.05; R. F., 50c : 
$34.95; f, $34.95; d f, $34.« F.. B. & C. 10301, tax, m, j j. 715, $1.40; f, $1.40; 
d f, $1.40.. : 

° .14819, ‘tax, bal « m, ‘bal | mm, 15, mb S. T. B. & A. ‘11773, tax, may, 15, $7.25; f, 
f, $1.35; d f, $1.35; I. F., oe $7.25; df, $7.25; I. F., $1 venue bine a 
. hott. tax, bal d bal - ~ bal a, m, ’ U. G. W. of A., tax, dec, '14, j, f, m, a, m, 15 

$2.05; df, $2.05; 1. F., $1.25; R. F., I. M. U. of N.A., tax, a, m, j, "15.. re 
J. S.C. A. of N. A., tax, a, m, '15. 
C. I. U. of N. A., tax, may, '15. 
f ¢ S. F. 12432, tax, may, ’ 
; sup, 85c 
oe : : A oe City, Texas, sup. . 
. bal. a, m, "15, $3. 20; f, $3.20; > >. W. 14451, tax, june, '15, ‘45c; f, 45c; 
. F., $1; sup, $1 : , 
L 147 36, sup 
4365, sup 
3178, sup 
Eldors ado, Ill, tax, m, i, i. "5S 


cs "14779, tax, bal m, bal a, m, 
$4.15; f, $4.15; df, $4.15; I. F., $1.5 
T.S. 10422, tax, may, '15, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c 
; H. O. A. 14788, tax, bal m, bal a, m, ‘15, 
. Elkhart, Ind, tax, jan, '15, to and incl a 50; f, $1.50; df, $1.50; I. F., 50c 
|. - M. 14199, tax, bal a, m, '15, $1 40; f, ‘$1 40; 
|., Middletown, N Y, tax, nov, '14, to ~ f, $1.40; l-c hatters, 26c. 
and incl apr, °15 F. & C. M. E. 13227, tax, june, '15 
>. L. U., Girardville, Pa, tax, a, m, j, . 5 _d . Me... 
. C., Everett, Wash, tax, j, "15 , 5 -M. Ww. of A... Gets COE. ES... 000 
. T. & D. 12719, tax, june, is » $1.25; f, $1.25; . of the U.S. A. & Can., tax, a, m, %, 
d f, $1.25 : ‘ : 3 7: Q. - I. U. of N. A., tax, a, m, 5, °3S. ; 
x. M. 14319, tax, may, '15, $10.10; f, $10.10; 4:4 2. C., tax, may, ’ 
d f, $10.10... : rC .12 
. B. & S. W. 14791, tax, ae. "15, $4.70; f, . . 
$4.70; d f, $4.70; I. F., 75e : : . &. &. > Fantanet Valley, R I, tax, mar, '15, 
. P. 14843, tax, may, ‘15, Po f, 65c; d f, 65c; to and incl aug. "15 SE EN 
F., $3.25 5 2 S. & M. W. B. 14832, I. F 
>. & B. B. M. 14787, tax, , bal m, bal a, m, "1S, M. W. W. 12674, I. 
$3.40; f, $3.40; d f, $3.40; I. F., $1.7 J. P. 10367, tax, may, 7 
’. W. 14639, tax, bal m, m, °15, $3.25; f, $3.25; $7.25; I. F., $62.50 
d f, $3.25; I. F., 63e¢ d L. 14604, tax, bal a, m, ” 
*. L. 14644, tax, may, '15, $1.60; f, $1.60; d f, d f, $1.75.. a 
$1.60 a F. L. 12968, tax, may, "15, 45c; f, 45c:d f, 
*. H. 14737, tax, bal m, bal a, m, ’15, 65c; f, , tax, bal m, j, "15, $2.20; f, $2. 20: 
65ce; d f, 65c 4 chia dee 
J. N. C. 6939, sup ‘ S. T. B. 14268, tax, bal a, m, 
T. W. 14852, I. F ; ; df, $1.5 
. . W. U., tax, a, m, j, "15 .&C. M. E. 13210, tax, june, ‘15, 85c; f, 85c; 
| cane N Y, tax, jan, 15, to and incl 


"4 f, 85c fs gintaclaalais : a 
C. &S. W. "10184, tax. bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 
= $2.55; f, $2.55: df, $2.55; 1. F., 25c;R. F., 


iv hicopee, Mass, tax, a, m, j, "15 
T. 4 © . Palestine, Texas, tax, a. "14, to seoeenes 
and incl feb, '15 : : G. 1. P. 12588, tax, may, 15, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 
T. L. C., Greenville, S C, ta a a, m, ’15 2 Se: B. Pes BOB e 000 
A. & P. 8316, tax, may, "15, $4 5; f, $4.35; df, S. H.N. & A. 14742, tax, bal m, ’ bal a, m,’ 
$4.35; I. F., $1 ! $3.05; f, $3.05; d f, $3 . : 
F. L. 14807, tax, bal a, m, ‘15, 85c; f, 85c; d f, G. M. 14319, sup 
85c e 2 4 F. L. 13033, sup . 
S. I. A. 14771, tax, may, '15, $1.60; f, $1.60; C. & W. 10968, tax, a, m, ’15, $6.10; f, $6. 10; 
d f, $1.60 d f, $6.10 es 
S. T. 14637, tax, bal f, bal m, a, '15, 70c; f, 70c; . N.F. - P. O. C., tax, a, m, j. ee. 
d f, 70c . C. L. U., El Paso and vicinity, Texas, tax, apr, 
H. N. & A. 14655, tax, may, ‘15, $7.30; f, “*3, rn and incl mar, '16 
$7.30; d f, $7.30; I. F., 50c ‘ ; F. L. 12916, tax, a, m, "15, 80c: ‘. 80c; d f, 80c 
S. W. 9480, tax, may, 15, 35c; f, 35ce; d f, 35c; M. E. 14265, tax, may, "15, $1.90; f, $1 .90; df, 
sup, 28c 1 3: .$1.90 
U. H. of N. A., tax, a, m, j, "15 7 B. &. 14842, tax, june, '15, $1.15; f, $1.15; df, 
. U.of P.R. F. L. B. & C.S.S., tax, a, m, "15 i.15 
A. G. W. I. A., tax, a, m, j, "15 Gc. 3. 14670, tax, bal j. bal f, a, 15, $2.60; f, 
A. B. of S. W., tax, a, m, ’ : $2.60; d i, $2.60; I. F., 25c; sup, 36c 
F. & C. M. E. 14687, ; P. E. 14388, tax, bal ‘. bal f, bal m, a, 
F. L. 14465, tax, may, '15, : $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, $1.20; R. F.. 50c.... 
_ $1. 1S. , : . ; 3 4 P. E. 14388, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 
H. 14824, sup s es $1.60; f, $1.60; df, $1.60: R. F., 
- & L. C., Escanaba, Mich, tax, jan, '15, to . P. 12866, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ‘15, 
ont incl june, '15..... 7.20; f, $7.20; d f, $7.20; I. F., $3; R. 
C., Uniontown, Pa. tax, jan, '15, to and 
‘nel june, ‘15 G. 7- W. W. 9840, tax, may, 15, $10; f, $10; 
¥: U. A., Williamsport, Pa, tax, d. 14, j, f, "1S df, $10.... 
L. U., Taunton, Mass, tax, june, '15, to and F. L. 14711, tax, may, '15, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c 
“a. nov, ’ T. S. 12502, tax, may, "15, $4.35; f, $4.35; d f, 


15. as 
G. W. 14367, tax, bal f, bal m, a, '15, $1.05; f, Ss 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








If you live in New York, you will save money by 
burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 
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5. 12971, tax, bal x 
$11.30; f, $11.30; d f, $11.3 
Cc. T. & L. A., Corinth, N v. sat oct, '14, to 
and incl mar, '15...... — 
F, by 14276, tax, a, m, '15,°$1.60; f 


1.60 

T. a 14734, tax, d, 14, j. f, m, a, m, "15, $6.60; 
oe d f, $6.60; sap, 50c.......... : 

M. W. 12674, sup. . 

H. S. i0389, tax, june, 15, $9. 65; f, "$9. ‘65; df, 
$9.65; I. F., $3.50 

F.L. 9079, return of aneeuat in treasury 

Kanawha Valley C. L. U., Charlestown, W Va, 
tax, a, m, j, ‘15 

F. of M. T. 14221, tax, bal a, bal m, ji, "as 
$11.10; f, $11.10; d f, $11.10; I. F., 25c.... 

P. M. L. of N. A., tax, a, m, i, , 

I. B. of M. of W. E., tax, a, m, ’ 

es hay wey sup ae Re 

A., Alton, Til, ‘tax, S. tom “35... 

P. B. Me 9309, tax, a, m, "15, $3. 

df, $3. 

CL. U., Woosiand Me, sup 

B. P. 13156, tax, apr, "15, 40c; f, 40c; df, 40c 
P. 13156, tax, a. "15, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35c 

F. L. 12362, tax, bal a, bal m, ‘i, "15, $1.20; f, 
$1.20; $1.20 

C. L. & S. D. E. 14822, tax, may, 15, $1.70; f, 

$1.70; d f, $1.70. . 

M. R. W. 14320, tax, bal f, sbal m, bal a, m, "15, 

$1.30; f, $1.30; d f, $1.30... mieeenl 

F. L. 14864, sup 

5. T. B. & A., 14863, sup. 

-& . 11465, sup... 

. tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 15, 
df, 9Se; R. Pes ne 
E ‘tax, mar, '15, $1.25; f, 
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na 
‘ola! 
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f, $1.25... 

38, tax, may, "15, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c 
P. C., tax, a, m, j, 15, $42.66: l-c 
ters assess, $17.21..... 

. 14538, tax, june, 15, 60c; f, 60c: d f, 60c 
. 8806, tax, bal m, bal a, m, "15, ‘$2. 45; f, 
45; d f, $2.45; I. F., $2.50.. 

- 11478, tax, may, '15, $1.50; f, $1. 50: df, 


o™ . 
mh 
3 PACA 
Ce: 


33 SS wit 
N 


12924, tax, bal j - bal f, bal m, a, 
$5.15; f, $5.15; d f, $5.15; I. F., $3; R. F.. 


S. 13122, tax, june, ’15, 70c: f, 70c; df. 


34 14844, tax, may, 15, $7. 50; f. $7.50; 
$7.50; I. F., $37. 50 
4 14472, tax, june, 15, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 


, Anderson, Ind, ‘tax, j. f, m, 

., Enid, Okla, tax, bal o, n, d. a 
. & A. G. B. 14563, tax, june, '15, 

; d f, 75c; sup, 25c.. 
N. M. 7180, sup 
oe tax, mar, "15 
M., tax, a, m, j, 
vi A., tax, may, is. 
» Port "Jervis, N Y, tax, apf, 14, to and 


Ae O0R = 


Z 


2 


Ove em <4H 
eee 
ae 


Kansas S. F. of L., tax, mar, ‘15, to and incl 
1d 
” 11827, tax, may, "15, 95c; f, 95c; d f, 
1 


“11618. tax, may, "15, $1.05; f, $1.05; df, 
.05; I. 2.50 

| & T. 7348, tax, nov, ‘14, $3; f, $3; df, $3 
& T. 7348, tax, dec, 14, $3; f, $3; df, $3 


25. P.C. & T. 7348, tax, jan, ‘15, 


3; 
P. C. & T. 7348, tax, feb, "15, 3; 
PC & T. 7348, tax, mar, '15, ah 
P. C. & T. 7348, tax, apr, "15, $3; 
©. Ee OU. , New Albany, Ind, tax, j, 
C.T. a&L.c., Rutland, Vt, tax, 
and incl mar, '15.. as 
-&L Jacksonville, Ill, tax. 
F. L. 12424, tax, june, "15. 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c 
W. P. 14406, tax, mar, '15, 85c; f, 85c; df, 85c 
W. P. 14406, tax, apr, '15, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 85c 
S. T. B. & A. 11597, tax, bal a, m, "15, $4.20; f, 
$4.20; d f, $4.20; 1-c hatters assess, 83c.... 
T. I. B.C. R. D. & W. W., tax, a, m, j, 15, 
$24.80; sup, 50c... ELE AID 
F. L. 14646, tax, june, '15, 35c; f, 35e; d f, 35c; 
I. F., 25c; sup, 25¢ . 
W. W. 14344, sax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, ‘15 
. 25; f, $1.25; df, $1. ., 25c; sup, 


A. w 14814, tax, apr, 15, “$1 10; f, $1. 10; df, 
$1.10 

A. W. 14814, tax, may, *15, 85c; f, 85; df, 85c; 
I. F., 75c 


» Wee Can ose . ee . 
T. I. B. of C.R. D. & W. W., 1c hatters assess 


. C.C. & S. 8373, tax, june, ‘15, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 


85c; sup, 4c 
W. 47, sup 

¢. M. 14061, sup 

F. L. 14865, sup 

T. O. of R. R. T., tax, a, m, j, "15 

I. S. U. of A., tax, june, "15 

I. G. W. U. of A., tax, june, '15.... 

I. U. of T. W., tax, a, m, ‘15 ‘ 

F. & C. M. E., 14046, tax, may, 15, 35c; f, 35c; 
d f, 35c ; 

R. R. S. H. & L. 14436, tax, june, "15, 60c; 
f, 60c; d f, 60c; sup, 50c 

S. & D. L. 14272, tax, june, '15, $2.40; f, $2.40; 
d f, $2.40 

T.C., San Antonio, Texas, tax, jan, '15, to and 
incl dec, ‘15 

Madison F. of L. . Madison, Wis, tax, may, "15, 
to and incl apr, "16 : 

W.R. & R. W. 14565, tax, bal a, bal m, j, '15, 
$3.10; f, $3.10; d f, $3.10.. . 

F. & C. M. E. 14046, tax, june, "15, 35c;f, 35c; 
d f, 35c; sup, 28c 

Cc. PB. A. 14286, tax, bal f, bal m, bal & m, '15, 
$4.55; f, $4.55; d f, $4.55; I. F., 25c; R. F., 


50c 
M. C. 14712, tax, may, "1S, $2.25; f, $2.25; df, 
5 


$2. 
A.W. 14816, tax, ap 
.90; I. F., $255" 


’15, $2.90; f, $2.90; df, 
, tax, apr, ‘15 
° : A. tax, may, '15.. 
U. a of N. A., tax, a, m, j, "15 
G. D. W. 14866, sup 
G. D. W. 14866, sup 
S. J. A. 14867, sup 
. A. of M. P. & C. M. of the U.S., tax, m, j, j, 


; 14693, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 15, 
; f, $2.90; d f, $2.90 : 
. 14693, tax, may, '15, 90c; f, 90c; ‘df, 


, feb, °15, to 


. ‘ S. “aag 15, $3.90: f, 
oes 90; .. F., $19.50.... 
, tax, apr, 15, ‘$7. 50: 


M. '& S. P. 7417, tax, may, ‘15, 
$7.50; df 7.80 ai 
M. & S. P. 7417, tax, june, 15, 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 





WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 


Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. For old or new houses, We sell direct to the 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. Your caicenter can install 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood,colors. 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. New Albany, Ind. 











hg F $7.50; d f, $7.50 > $1.25 
. 9608, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, i, ‘e B. ry 12333, tax. june, 15, $1.60; f, $1.60; d f, 
rs “45; f $7.45; d f, $7.50; I. F., $5; 1.60 
25e F. of L., Geneva, N Y, tax, apr, 14, to and 
F. & C. M. E. 14057, tax, \ a, bal m, j, incl mar, ‘15 
$1.25; f, $1.25; df, $1 ae ote aT i Cee tax, apr, "15, 
N. Y. S. 14460, tax, may, aS 95c; f, 95e; d f, $5.15; f. $5.15; df, $5.1 
95c nes At Wy wg te 
B. 3. "15, $1.20; f, $1. 20; df, Small supplies 
$1.20 Advertisements AM FED 
C.F. 14733, tax, apr, "15, $ : - Subscriptions Am Frp 
$1.15 mes Premiums on bonds 
eA 14733, tax, may, "5. $1. ‘15; f, $1. is df, 


= he! 


EXPENSES 


o% 


. & S. 11959, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, °15, 
3 f, 25; d f, 25c - Rent, june, '15, T A Wickersham 
a E. 14851, tax, ju Strike benefits to F. L. 7087, John Totsch, 
d f, $1.20; I. F., pres, and Walter Hofmeister, secy 
. B. W. 11757, tax, june, ’15, 60c; f, '60c; ‘d f, Ice, T J Nash 
Organizing expenses, C O Young 
of P. E. 9003, tax, june, '15, $1.40; f, Organizing expenses (l-c hatters assess), S A 
40; d 40 mboy 
. 13153, tax. bal m, j, °15, $3.35; f, $3. 35; Organizing expenses: H L, Eichelberger, $46.55; 
35; I. F., $2 P F Duffy, $44.20; H Streifler, $54. 18; 
A., Chicago Heights, Ill, tax, a, m, j, J L Lewis, $83.71; ‘Ww Coline, 
Frayne, $163.98; E T Flood, $ . 
Richie, $30; F H McCarthy, $73. 26; 
Flett, $58.35; O A Cone, $56.38; s’ Son- 
theimer, $65; Cc Wyatt, $55.82. a seine 
. a pm expenses: J D Chubbuck, $51.74; 
- 14139, tax, may, '15, $1;f, $1; d f, $1 J Barafolda, $59.45; T H Flynn, $58.20.... 
. 6939, tax, june, "15, $10.50; f, $10.50; ae 5,000 l-c, $50; 3,000 2-c, $60; P O 
, $10.50: sup, $8.40 dep 
3. 12781, tax, may, "15, $1.45; f, $1 ‘45; ° Refund of overpayment per capita tax, milk- 
$1. 3 ers prot 8861, Oscar Joss 
aker & Tay lor co, N Y City, sup 2 Legislative expenses, J P Egan 
H. S. 14543, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, bal m, ey "15, Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $25; C 
$2.20; f, $2.20; d f, $2.20; R. F., 25c; sup, lor, $60.87; S Iglesias, $100 
§ . Printing Weekly News Letter of june 5, 
The Washington Herald 
Slary, office employes, week ending june 5,’ 15: 
J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F Manning, 
$30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $23.46; I M 
Rodier $18; I M Lauber, $19; W H How 
lin, $25; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, 
$18; R S Thomas, $15; S Lankford, = 
25; I F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $18; E 
. 8769, tax, ‘Sens, "15, $1.65; f, $i. 65; df, Brownley, $15; W von Ezdorf, $18. 96: 
F E Waggaman, $15; S E Woolls, $19; EC 
15, ‘9Se; “f, 95c; ‘d f, Howard, $18; S B Woolls, $18; E J Tracy, 
$14; H K Myers, $16.43; G P Boswell 
(5 5-7 days), $12.54; M J Sugrue, $13; M R 
‘ Ford, $15; M M Coates, $11; L von Kreu- 
14836, return of amount in treasury. ter, $11; A D Cecil, $13; J] McDonald, $10; 
. A. U. of A., tax, apr, La E R Illingworth, $15; H H Ruebsam, $18.03; 
8217, tax, bal m, bala, bal m, E Hart, $10; F A Manning, $10; V L Young, 
14; df, $14; R. F., $17.50; pS iietamamees $12; F E Warren, $10; P B Potter, $12; 
L P Chamberlain, $10; J A Ross, $18; CR 
U., Tonawanda and North Tonawanda, Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, $10; E B Kane, 
Y. tax, m, a, m, ‘15 $10; P G Wrenn (5 days), $8.81; M C 
. C., Petaluma, Cal, tax, m, a. m, ’15 Covert (4% days), $7.38; M Webster, $82... 
L ©. Livingston, Mont, tax, Mn 14, Salary, week ending june 5, '15, F C Thorne. 
and incl i, SRR RE RREIE Legislative expenses, A E Holder 
. 12924, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ‘15, Stamps: 200 3-c, $6; 500 4-c, $20; 300 5- c, 
05; f, $5.05; df, $5.05; I. F., $5.25; R. F., $15; 300 6-c, $18; 300 8-c, $24; 300 10-c 
$30; P O dept 
. H. D. 12889, tax, may, '15, $2.60; f, $2.60; Expenses from Washington, D C, to Philadel- 
2.60 = Pa, and return, june 2, '15, M Web- 
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. 12439, tax, mar, "15, “$1; f, $1; ‘ 
. 12439, tax, apr, "15, $1; f, $1; d f, $1. one 
. 12439, tax, may, ts, $1; f, $1; df, $1.. 
. 14800, =, may, "15, $1.45; f, $1.45; df, 
45; I. » $8.2 25. 


65: df, $1. 65; 
. 14743, =, may, 
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. 14374, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 15, $7.50; 
7.50; d f, $7.50 olen office employe, week ending june 6, 15, 
14374, tax, bal f, oat m, bal a, m, '15 (2 days), J E Bizzell 
eee Refund overpayment tax, mantel ring work- 
ers 14320, R Sams 
5. Salary and expenses relative to the A F of L 
14065, tax, bal f, bal m, exhibit at Panama Exposition, Grant Hamil- 
Bias: f, $1.45; df, $1.45; 1. F., 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





Inventions Put on the Market 


This Company’s business is to develop for the market original and patented products 
of its own Laboratories. Its Sales Department, however, is willing to consider outside 
patented inventions. Send copy of patent with stamps for return, 

McCormick Laboratories, McCormick Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio. 




















Louis Schmidt's 
Restaurant 








Ladies’ Dining Rooms Up-stairs 
MILTON SCHMIDT, Proprietor 
PHONE MAIN 3236 


702 7th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 














5. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


Organizing expenses: J E Roach, $74.91; C J 
Folsom, $45.95 


Organizing expenses (l-c hatters assess), 

onboy 

Organizing expenses: H Fra re $124. 65;J] M 
Richie, $30; E T Flood, ;PF Duffy, 
$41.30; W Collins, $43. 90: i L Eichel- 
berger, $43.45; T H Flynn, $70.70; F H 
McCarthy, $82. 81; H Streifler, $47. 34; 7s L 
Lewis, $81.56: J Barafolda, $46.. “ 

Translation, Berlitz School of Languages me 

Organizing expenses: J Fitzpatrick. $273.7 79; 

2 Roach, $62.79; J A Flett, $56.95. 

To 20,000 endeavors, $60; 10,000 greetings, 
$30; 10,000 quotations, $32.50; 10,000 trade 
unions, $15; 10,000 opposed to strike, $15; 
2,000 rules governin the union label, $11: 
corrections and proofs, list of organizations, 
$11; 1,000 intl labor congress, $12.50; 2,21 
instructions to organizers, $230; The 
Trades Unionist 

One book, Brentanos. 

Organzing expenses: J D Chubbuck, $51. 81; 
C Wyatt, $59.59 

Organizing expenses: C O Young, $91.75; 

Folsom, 7 92; J B Dale, $25.50; 
W R Boyer, $34.71.... 

Legislative expenses, J P Egan 

Refund overpayment of tax to Vacuum, Bot- 
tle and Apparatus Glass Blowers 14563, F 
Andree eee 

Salary, office employes week ending jun 12, '15 
{eelly. $35; R L Guard, $35; D F Manning, 

;LA Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; D L 
Broiey. $18; L Faber, $24.88; I M 
Rodier, $18; I mY Lauber, $21.26: W H How- 
lin, $25; A 'E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, 
$18; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $25.75; 
S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, $15; C R Brene- 
man, $18; E R Brownely, $15; W von 
Ezdorf, $16.38; F E Waggaman, $15; M M 
Connell, $14;S E Woolls (5 1-7 days), $17.07; 
E C Howard, $18.43; S B Woolls, $18; E J 
Tracy, $14; H K Myers, $16.76; G P Bos- 
well, $13; M J Sugrue, $13; M R Ford, 
$15; M M Coates, $11; L von Kreuter, 
$11; A D Cecil, $13; J McDonald, $10; 
E R IIlingsworth, $15; H H Ruebsam, $18.21: 
E Hart, pio: F A Manning, $10; V L 
Young, $12; F E Warren, $10; P B Pot- 
ter, $12; L P Chamberlain, $10; J A Ross, 
$18; C R Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, $10; E B 
Kane, $10; RG Wrenn, aa MC Covert, 

10; J E Bizzell, $10; M Sears, $10; 
PEF Lollo, $10; E aol (5% days), 
sis. 75; M B Paul, $15; M L Robertson, 


Salary, week ending june 12, 15, F C Thorne. 
Salary and expenses relative to the A F of L 
exhibit at Panama exposition, Grant Hamil- 


$120 86 


61 
33 


60 
11 


1l. Organizing expenses: J Jones, $2.47; 
theimer, $30 

Legislative expenses, AE Holder. . 

Expenses, Washington, D C, to Atlantic City, 
N J, and return june 7 to 9, ‘15, M Web- 
ster ° 

Printing Weekly ‘News Letter of june 12, 

The Washington Herald... . ’ 

Refund overpayment of three initiation fees 
to milkers prot 8861, Oscar Joss... see 

Organizing expenses, S Iglesias. . 

. Organizing expenses, J W Rizzie...... 

Refund overpayment of tax to newsboys 
prot assn 14650, T Brooks 

a Washington, D C, ite. New York 

ity and return june 6 to 8, , F C Thorne 

12,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P % dept. . 

Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), M Kelleher 

Organizing expenses, C P Taylor. . 

. Refund covering cost of labels returned, ’ Pier- 
son Bros 

Organizing expenses: H ‘Frayne, ‘$117 89; Ww 
Collins, $46.10; F H McCarthy, $66.35; 
J E Roach, $62.39; J M Richie, $30; T H 
Flynn, $69.15; H Streifler, $48.29; H L 
Eichelberger, $49.91; C Wyatt, $58.69; 
J L Lewis, $75.66; P F Duffy, $44.80; 
J Barafolda, $31.50..... 

Strike benefits to F. L. 7087, for third week 
ending june 5, ‘15, Toha Totsch, pres, Wal- 
ter Hofmeister, secy 

Organizing expenses, Grant Hamilton 

. Stamps: 600 4c, P O dept.. 

Refund oveqagennt ~ tax, F. L. 8288, CL 
Chamberlain... .. 

Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $69. 70;J D 
Chubbuck, $56.36; J A Flett, $59.90 

Organizing expenses (l-c hatters assess), S A 
ee , 

esumes relative to the A F of L Exhibit at 
Panama Exposition, Grant Hamilton. . 

Amount of duty paid on badges forwarded, 
CC Dane. c 

. Three boxes carbon paper, s H ‘Weir. ‘ ee 

Two cans Mimeo ink, $4.50; 1 dermax, 25c; 
R P Andrews Paper co... i alae a 

Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $26.50; C J 

olsom, $45.51; C P Taylor, $64.66; S 
Sontheimer, $36; S R Stevens, $10...... 

Legislative expenses, J P Egan. 

. Salary, office employes, oun ending june 19, 
"15: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F 
Manning, $30: L ‘A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, 
$26; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, 

I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, : 

Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, . 

Boswell, $18; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, 
$26.75; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, $15; 
¢ R Breneman, $18; E R Brownley, $15: 
W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, $15; 
M M Connell, $14; S E Woolls, $19; E C 
Howard, $18; S B Woolls, $18; E J Tracy, 
$14; H K Myers, $16; G P Boswell, $13; 
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FOR A PURE TONICAL STIMULANT; FOR 
CHEER OR COMFORT; STRENGTH 
AND HEALTH; FOR RECUPERA- 
TION AND RESTORATION 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


1S ABSOLUTE PERFECTION. 
GUARANTEED UNDER THE NATIONAL 
PURE FOOD LAw. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











M J Sugrue, $13; M R Ford, $15; M M 
Coates, $11; L von Kreuter, $11; A D Cecil, 
$14; J McDonald, $10; E R Illingworth, 
$15; H H Ruebsam, $17.86; E Hart, $10; 
F A Manning, $10; V L Young, $12;.F E 
Warren (5% days), $9.17; P B Potter, $12; 
L P Chamberlain, $10; J A Ross, $18; CR 
Gilbert (5 6-7 days), $9.65; A E Rush, $10; 
E B Kane, $10; P GWrenn, $10;M C 
Covert, $10; J E Bizzell, $10; F M Sears, 
$10; E F Lollo, $10; E Preston, $15; M B 
Paul, $15; M L Robertson, $15; L A 
= week, ending june 26, '15(vacation), 


bo Wik eceuneidane $874 43 
Salary, week ending june 19, 15, F C Thorne 35 00 
Printing Weekly News Letter of june 19, ‘15, 

The Washington Herald 31 50 
Organizing expenses, W R Boyer. , 22 89 
Salary, office employe (1 5-7 days), week end- 

ing june 19,15, A G Russell. . . 5 72 
Organizing expenses: H W Slusser, $20; C O 

Young, $70.25...... 90 25 
Expenses, W ashington, D C, to ‘Philadelphia, 

Pa, and return june 17, 15, M Webster 11 80 
Organizing expenses, C B Maitrejean. . 10 00 
Pres Gompers dues to Natl Assn of the Study 

and Prevention of Tuberculosis from june 

1, 15, to june 1, "16, Wm H Baldwin, treas 5 00 
Expenses, Washington, D C, to Baltimore, Md, 

and return, june 16, '15, M Webster. . 4 00 
Half tones and electros, Natl Engraving co 29 80 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co 29 90 
Printing regular edition apr, '15, Am FerEp, 

Law Reporter Printing co. . 998 88 
Printing apr, ‘15, Am Frep for local unions, 

Law Reporter Printing co...... 557 59 


Two eye shades, 50c; repairing numbering 
machine, $2.90; 6 sets A indexes, $4.50; 
500 pieces W bond, $1.90; 6 purple copy 
ribbons, $3; 12 red erasers, 50c; 24 green 
blotters, 80c; 6 ink wells, 75c; 100 teh 
pads, $3.50; 5 bundles card board, $8.90; 
2,000 manilla sheets, $1.50; 2 3-4 Ibs asst rub- 
ber bands, $6.60; 3 qts paste, $2.25; 1 qt San- 
ford mucilage, 75¢; 4 doz pencils, $2; 2 doz 


19. 


22. 


pencils, $1; 1 invoice book, $2.50; 24 ruled 
pads, $2; 1 paperoid envelope, 24c; 2,000 
Hotchkiss fasteners, 80c; 53%4 1,000 No 10 
envelopes printed, $120. 93; 1 Hotchkiss 
machine, $1.50; 1 wire waste basket, 75c; 
1 gross pencils, $4.25; 2 gross pens, $1.50; 1 
gross pens, 75c; 6 balls twine, $1.20; 12 pen- 


cils, 50c; 6 purple typewriter ribbons $3; 4 


balls cord, 20c; 6 balls cord, $1.68; 2 Pt 
glue, 35c; Typewriter & Office Supply co. 
Organizing expenses, Grant Hamilton...... 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters assess), M 
PS 6a Gerke et Neese denne t eed ee . 
Towel service, Fowler Mfg co.............. 
One months rent for part of basement space 
ending june 18, '15, J A Wilmer & Kassan. . 
Evening and Sunday Star from aug 1, ‘14, to 
9) ee RP eee a 
Clippings, Natl Press Inti co... .......... 
Newspapers and magazines, Adams News 
DS <6. thwnbadilnentaaes 
Labels, United Garment Workers of A 
Translation, Wilfrid Rouleau ‘ ioe akiaee 
Expressage, Wells Fargo & co Express... 
Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co.... 
Freight and drayage, Merchants Transfer & 
Storage co.... ne 
Legislative expenses, "AE Holder... ... 
Organizing expenses: H L, Eichelberger, $51. 01; 
J L Lewis, $63.65; J M Richie, $30; T H 
Flynn, $62.50; P F Duffy, $42.95; W Col- 
lins, $46.65; H Frayne, $110.95; E 'T Flood, 
$94.30; H Streifler, $46.56...... oon 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters assess), M 
Kelleher . : . 
Organizing expenses: S Sontheimer, $36; JE 
Roach, $67.86; J A Flett, $58.60; F H Mc- 
Carthy, $67.13; C Wyatt, $58.82; J D 
Chubbuck, $51.48; D Kreylin, $5. , 


. Organizing expenses, A. Rich 


Translation, Berlitz School of L anguages. 
Organizing expenses, C P Taylor 


. Strike benefits to Horse Nail Workers 617 0, 


J S Newman, pres and F E Tracy, secy.... 
Printing Weeky News Letter of june 26, ‘15, 

The Washington Herald....... nd 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan..... 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, $67 50; JB 

ian Cen eu wikien wan eek eee ie 


SS expenses (l-c hatters assess) S A 


errr 


Salary, office employes, week ending june 26, 


"15: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F 
Manning, $30; J E Giles (544 days’, $23.83; 
D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19; I M Rod- 
ier, $18; I M Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, 
a A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $18; 
S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $31.75; S 
Papi $18; F K Carr, $15; C R Brene- 
man, $18; E R Brownley, $15; W von 
Ezdorf, $16; F at Waggaman, $15; M M 
Connell, $14; S E Woolls (5% days), $17.42; 
E C Howard, $18; SB Woolls, $18; EJ 
Tracy, $14; H K Myers, $16;GP Bosweil 
(5% days), $11.92; M J Sugrue, $13; MR 
Ford, $15;MM Coates, $11; L von Kreuter, 
$11; A D Cecil, $14; J McDonald, $10; ER 
Illingsworth, $15; H H Ruebsam, $19.28; 
E Hart, $10; F A Manning, $10; V L Young, 
F E Warren, $10.41; P B Potter, $12; 
LP Chamberlain (4 2-7 days), $6.90; J A 
Ross, $18; C R Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, 
$10; E B Kane, $10;P G Wrenn, $10;MC 
Covert (5 days), $8.21; J E Bizzell, $10; 
F M Sears, $10; E F Lollo, $10; E Preston. 
$15; M B Paul, $15; M L, Robertson, $15; 
F W Dodge, $10; J Kelly week ending july 
3, "15 (vacation), $35; J Kelly, week end- 
ing july 10, ’15 (vacation), $35; F L Faber, 
week ending july 3, ‘14 (vacation), $19 


Dan 


Salary “— ending june 26, "15, F C Thorne 
Stamps: 2,000 I-c, $0: 


2,000 2-c, $40; P O 
i 


Organizing expenses, Grant Hamilton. . : 

Translation, W von Ezdorf....-............. 

Salary, officeemploye (43-7 days), week ending 
11 


june 26, ’15, A G Russell............... 
Balance of premium on > cons from dec, 14, 

to and incl part of apr, '15, Natl Surety co. 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder............ 
Expressage, Adams Express co.............. 


Empty wooden packing boxes, Columbia Box 


Tne asedeescvovscvccesseccocecveces 


$183 
57 


40 


50 


21 


57 
86 


89 


20 
03 


50 
50 


50 
92 
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FINANCIAL 


25. — reams paper, Remington Typewriter 





Sig Oe ELE RO I ee $15 00 
Comudsdans on advertising contracts for the 
SRG, Biscccocercecsentssnenens 1,249 00 
Expenses for june, “15, Saml Gompers, pres. . 156 25 
One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres... . . . 625 00 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy.... 416 67 
Commissions on advertisng contracts for the 
— P -  rre e 1,365 75 
Refund overpayment of tax and initiation fees 
basket makers prot 14353, Joseph Sekulski 18 65 
Balance on contract for printing daily proceed- 
ings Philadelphia A F of L convention, The 
Trade Union News Publishing co. 278 70 
Organizing expenses, C Aviles.............. 60 00 
26. Expenses, Washington, D C, to Philadelphia, 
Pa, and return attending conference with 
11 20 


Vice President Hayes, Frank Morrison, secy 
Organizing expenses, C J Folsom............ 43 62 
Fee, m 0, 30c; ads in newsp ers, $1.80; news- 
papers and magazines, ‘68 charge for 
telegraphing money, $2.21; hosting and 
drayage, $2.80; paste, 20c; office glasses, 30c; 
messenger service, 45c; alcohol, 40c, nails, 
17c; benzine, 35c, freight and expressage, 
$3.55; car tickets, $12.75; J E Giles........ 28 96 
Phone service, C & P Telephone ae 105 20 
Two copies Evening Star from an 1, ’15, to 
eh, es: OF DL a ccccncccecceues 
28. Postage due on letters Fep and Weekly News 
Letters returned, W H oe. 2 75 
Strike benefits to F. L. 7087 John h, pres, 
and Walter Hofmeister, secy............. 
Organizing expenses: H Frayne, $155; J M 
Richie, $30; S Sontheimer, $36; J E Roach, 
$60; TH Flynn, $66.85; H Streifler, $48.50: 
F H McCarthy, $90.10: W Collins, $45.35: 
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28. P F Duffy, $42.45; x L Bichelberger, 


$50.91; J L Lewis, $65.29................ $690 45 
29. Organizing © expenses: J D Chiibbacie ¥ ee 16; 

E T Flood, $68.10; J A Flett, $54. . 174 56 
Snenien from Atlantic City,.N J, to Phiiadet 

phia Pa, and return, may 19 to june 17, '15, 

Eo 0 Pee eras 17 80 
Postage on Am Fep, P O dept.............. 82 86 
Postage on Weekly News ee aly PO dept.... 478 
Balance on contract for printing daily pro- as 

ceedings, Philadelphia A F of L convention, 

The Trade Union News Publishing co..... 1,012 40 

30. Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 
secy “1888 2 OS 
22,038 88 

RECAPITULATION 

Balance on hand May 31, 1915 .. $97,191 63 
Receipts for month of June, 1915 21,963 56 
$119,155 19 
22,038 88 


Expenses for month of June, 1915 


Balance on hand June 30, 1915 $97.1 16 31 


Ben panel Gam... vesscscecs $51 92 

In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
a 6-46 Ed Oda Uséueeeeavésesbeeseesacvebe $97,064 39 
Rr hadese - $97, 116 31 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1915 


August —, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Brotherhood of Composition Roofers, Damp and 
Waterproof Workers of the United ~States and 
Canada. 

August 2, Detroit, Mich., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

August 2, San Francisco, Cal., International Sea- 
men’s Union of America. 

August 2, East St. Louis, Ill., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

August 2, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen. 

August 3, Detroit, Mich., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 8, Hudson Falls, N. Y., National Associa- 
tion of Machine Printers and Cwlor Mixers of the 
United States. 

August 9, Los Angeles, Cal., 
Typographical Union. 

August 16, San Francisco, Cal., 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September —, ———, International Union of 
Carriage, Wagon and Automobile Workers of North 
America. 

September —, San Francisco, Cal., American 
Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 


International 


International 


September —, Bangor, Pa., American Brother- 
hood of Slate Workers. 

September 6, San Francisco, Cal., 
Federation of Post-office Clerks. 

September 9, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

September 13, Rochester, N. Y., Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America. 

September 15, Minneapolis, Minn., Brotherhood 
of Railroad Freight Handlers. 

September 17, —, Pocket Knife Blade Grind- 
ers and Finishers’ National Union. 

September 20, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 


National 





September 20, San Francisco, Cal., Coopers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America. 

September 20, St. Paul, Minn., International 
Brotherhood of Electeical Workers of America. 

October 4, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, 
and Helpers of America. 

October 18, New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

November 8, San Francisco, Cal., American 
Federation of Labor. 

November 8, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Now Playing 


LIBERTY THEATRE, NEW YORK CITY 
TREMONT THEATRE, BOSTON 
ILLINOIS THEATRE, CHICAGO 


Also Record-Breaking Engagements in San Francisco and Los Angeles 


D. W. GRIFFITH'S Gigantic Spectacle 


BIRTH OF A NATION 


A Motion Drama of History and Romance covering the 


most vital period of American Progress. 


Founded in 


part on Thomas Dixon’s story, ‘‘THE CLANSMAN” 


18,000 People 


3,000 Horses 


Cost $500,000 


Has been seen and approved by 200,000 Theatregoers in New York City 
At prices ranging from 25c to $2 


ORCHESTRA OF FORTY 


SEATS FOUR WEEKS AHEAD 


Auspices of the Mutual Film Corp.—H. E. AitKen, Pres. 


0 SS Se ST Sr 
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Pennsylvania Textile Co. 


4 


Broad Silk Manufacturers 


Messalines Neckwear SilKs 


Shirtings 


oa 


& 


Sales Rooms: 
38 East 25th St., New York 


Mills at: 


York, Pa. Carlisle, Pa. 








Where Quality is Appreciated 


YELLOWSTONE 
WHISKEY 


Reigns Supreme 
2 


In all best bars, and in homes 
where they insist on the best 


‘*The Greatest American Whiskey” 


2 


Taylor 2 Williams 


DISTILLERS 
Louisville, - - - Ky. 
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MOTHERS! 









DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup | °* cic" 


For Your Children While Teething 





It SOOTHTS the Child, 
Softens the Gums, Allays 
the Pain, Dispels Wind 


Twenty-Five Cents a a Bottle. 




















TheHall Switchand Signal Company 


General Offices: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Western Office: 1215 PEOPLE’S GAS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 








YOUR SPARE TIME TURNED 
INTO MONEY 


$$ $$ 


Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscriptions for the 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shopmates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 


Write to this office for sample coples, de- 
scriptive booklets and rates of commission. 



















AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
Should be in Every Home 
10c rans be 4 sd $1 o Jeeription 




















PRENTISS PATENT VISES 













PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 











P. JI. NEE CO. 


FURNITURE AND CARPETS 
743-745 Seventh and 630 H Streets N.W. 
CASH OR CREDIT WASHINGTON, D. C. 











THE SAmaTAl rane |S .K.”” ERASER includes 

aoc coos ecu cn Demat 

er and Ink, one for Pencil. tae Dd poy to 

», The Holder a lifetime. Mey a 
edge allows a 









free. 
MFG. CO.. Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 
“O.K.”" Paper Fasteners. 


Makers of the well Levu W 








More and Better 
SEWING 


with less labor, 
if you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write 
us for details. 


VIBRATOR and ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CLEVILAND, OHIO 


GARLOCK 








Branch Offices and Stores in All 


Principai Cities 
MAIN Sencss AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA N.Y. 








PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 
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Peninsular Portland She 


Cement Company Karma of Labor 


Manufacturers of AND OTHER VERSES 
High-Grade Portland Cement By Frank K. Foster 


Look for the Map on the Bag Pr. 350; Crorn, $1.00; Paper, SOc. PusLisHep sy Tax AUTEOS 
—the Guarantee of Quality 116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON. 


‘ “The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN werld. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and 
streets is vividly portrayed.”—Boston Daily Post. 











Allcock’s |"? 


TAKEA 


PLASTER Brandrethis 


The World's Greatest External Remedy PILL 
Entirely Vegetable. 
Alleock’s is the original and genu- For CONSTIPATION, 
ine porous plaster. It is a standard BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
remedy, sold by druggists in every ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 
part of the civilized world. one Ty > 


Apply Wherever there is Pain. 9 Sas" Doo% * bas n° 
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made with 


FLEISCHMANN 'S YEAST 
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The Working Man’s Friend 
BREAD 
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Union Pacific System 


maintains a standing army. Itssoldiers'patrol 
every foot of its tracks; they never sleep; 
they are never relieved. Each soldier is 
made of steel and oqutepes with semaphore 
arms. The commanding officer is electricity. 

The name of this army is Automatic Elec- 
tric Block Safety Signals, and it affords you 
greater safety than you ever have known in 
the history of railroading. 

Six Million Dollars was expended in this di- 
rection alone for your eT in addition to 
one hundred million dollars for double tracks 
ballasted With Dustless Sherman Gravel. 

The Union Pacific is everalert to new meth- 
ods of improving its service, and is quick to 
adopt modern features that add to the com- 
fort and safety of passengers, and for these 
reasons this Great System has earned the 
title— 


Standard Route of the West 


EXPOSITION Beautifully illustrated 
INFORMATION 64-page Guide Book cov- 
ering both Expositions, outlining cost of com- 
plete trip, including incidentals—such as Ex- 
position admissions, hotel 

and restaurant rates, etc., 

will be mailed upon appli- 

cation to 


GERRIT FORT 


c—— Passenger Traffic Manager 


OMAHA - - WEBRASKA 











GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 


DETROIT. MICH, 
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The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 


SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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The Value of Good 


Materials 


OOD PAINTERS recognize the value of 

using good materials on all their work. 

They know that shoddy materials will 

ruin their reputations for doing first-class 

jobs, and no painter can live down samples 
of inferior workmanship. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 
and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 


are the good materials which good painters 
—white leaders—prefer. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy lin- 
seed oil are of known purity. Property- 
owners know these materials are pure, and 
property-owners know that painters who 
use them are reliable painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New Yorx BOSTON BUFFALO CuiIcaGo 
Cincinnati CLeveLtanpD St.Lours San FRANCISCO 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 

(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 








One and Pive-Galion Sealed Cans 
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AMERICAN PIPE and 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ENGINEERS AND GENERAL CONTRACTORS 











ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Welded Wrought 


Iron Pipe 


LINED AND COVERED WITH PURE 
CEMENT—BELL AND SPIGOT 
JOINTS FOR LEAD 
CAULKING 


THE ONLY NON-CORROSIVE PIPE 
ON THE MARKET GOOD FOR 
ANY PRESSURE 





112 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 
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NEW PLUMB AU-TO-GRAF TOOLS 


EXPERT SHINGLERS’ HATCHET 


Plumb Special 

Design, adopt- 

ed after consul- 

tation with ex- 

pert shinglers. 

Has oval check- 

; ered head, nail 

can be driven at any angle without slipping. Reinforced eye, no 

bending or breaking of bit. Inner side of blade sharpened to use 

as draw-knife. Plumb Special Gauge-firm, not wobbly. Can be 

accurately gauged and firmly held at intervals of one-half inch. 
Note the ease of adjustment. Price $1.75 


. Experts’ Triple Claw Hammer 


Draws nails from out-of-the-way places that no other hammer could reach, 
and draws them straight from the wood without bending. Has comfort 
grip, non-slipping handle and all the advantages of Plumb Regular Nail 
Hammers. Price $1.00 


At all Hardware Dealers or direct on receipt of 
price and dealer’s name 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. :: Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Comprising #4 Green Stamps and Hami*tlton Coupons, places a gen- 
erous and easy economy within reach of American working men and 
their families. It stands for an actual and important saving of the 
family income. The stamps are a bona fide Discount, gladly given to 
cash buyers by progressive merchants throughout this country and 
Wamiltan Coupons are a gift from the manufacturers who pack them 
with their products. If you are not saving JAC Stamps and Hamilton 
Coupons, start today. You can save good money. 


Your Stamps or Coupons are BH Premium Stores through: 
ready money in nearly 600 *" out the United States. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 


GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 


2 West Forty-Fifth Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Ol PONT 


EXPLOSIVES 


ARE FIRST AIDS TO AMERICA’S DEVELOPMENT 





K EEPING in step with the nation’s development, the various 
kinds of Du Pont Explosives have, since 1802, worked with 


American laborers to develop American industries. 


Because of the important part Du Pont Explosives have played in the country’s 
mining, contracting, farming and sporting activities during the past century, 
we have compiled several valuable booklets descriptive of explosives for indus- 
trial, agricultural and sporting requirements. 


LEARN WHAT EXPLOSIVES CAN DO 


FOR THE FARMER who hasland FOR THE ROAD BUILDER who 
to clear of stumps, boulders or stag- is handicapped for laborers to clear 
nant ponds, trees to plant and fields a right-of-way, lower a _ grade, 
to subsoil for conservation of mois- straighten a road or remove bridge 
ture and deepening of root beds. piers and correct crooked streams. 


FOR THE QUARRYMAN who wants to be kept in- 
formed about the latest development in explosives*for 
his work. 


FOR THE CONTRACTOR, MINING ENGINEER, PURCHASING AGENT 
OR EXECUTIVE who must have exact and practical data relating to explo- 
sives and their application to the work in progress. 


FOR THE SPORTSMAN who seeks his recreation afield 
with dog and gun or with his associates at the shooting 


club. 


These books are fully illustrated, phrased in an interesting, non-technical style and are 
authentic and valuable additions to any library. When requesting the 
information desired, please mention this magazine. 


DU PONT POWDER COMPANY 


Established 1802 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Leindorf Portable 
Electric Lamp 2,00 
Puts the Light Where You Need It 





Focuses clear, strong, mellow light exactly where needed, 
keeping the eyes in the shade, avoiding all strain. Adjustable 
anywhere, at any angle. Try it—make clear thinking and 
hard work easier—make your reading more enjoyable. 


LEINDORE Portable Electric LAMP 


SENT ON APPROVAL—TRY IT WITHOUT RISK 


If your retailer does not carry it send us his name and we will send 
you one through him—or send us $2 direct, and we will send you one 
beautifully finished in satin brass, postpaid. If for any reason you wish 
to return it after 10 days’ use we'll refund your money without question. 








Leindorf Electric Light Co., Inc. 


220 West 42nd Street 33 New York City, U.S. A. 





Enclosed find $2.00 for one Leindorf Lamp 

















100% SERVICE and PROTECTION 


Is the unvarying standard 
of the 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING 
and INSURANCE COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President. Home Office: BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital - $2,000,000.00 





AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Personal 
Accident, Health, Burglary and Plate Glass Insurance 
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NAMED SHOES 
ARE 
FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN 
NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for abs..< 
of the Union Stamp. 








Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Baine, Sec.-Treas, 


L_ 246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 














RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


+ 








Dunellen : 


New Jersey 


. 


Is there more 
than enough 
in your pay 
envelope to 
make both 
ends meet? 


Does Your Salary Grow 
With Your Needs? 


The cost of living is increasing. Financial 
authorities predict a further increase. You've 
simply GOT to earn more money. 

Does YOUR salary meet your present 
needs? Will five or ten years, with their 
added responsibilities and increased expenses, 
find your income more than enough? 

For 23 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools uave been training men for better 
jobs and bigger pay. They can do the same 
for you. 

No matter what you are doing, where you 
live, how little spare time you have, or how 
meager your education—if you can read and 
write and are ambitious, the I.C. S. can help you. 

Marking and mailing the attached coupon 
will simply enak'e the I. C. S. to tell you HOW 
they can help YOU into a. better position. 
Don'tfailtoINVESTIGATE this opportunity. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon TODAY 


POSS Gees Peeses#eseseseseeseeseee 
International Correspondence Schools 


Box 844, Scranton, Pa. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the posi- 
tion, trade, or profession before which | have marked X. 








Bridge Engineer 
Structural Drafting 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Telegraph Construction 
Telephone Expert 
Civil Engineer 

Coal Mining 

Metal Mining 
Stationary Engineer 
Automobile Running 





- Building Construction 
Concrete Construction 
Architectural Drafting 
Architecture 
Plumbing & Steam Fit'g 
Textile Manufacturing 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Salesmanship 
General Illustrating 
Agriculture 
Poultry Farming 











Name 
Street and No. 
City. 
Present Occupation 
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Agents in Alt Large Cities 





State 
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=== THE HOME OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The Largest Plant and Main Office of the General Electric Company 
are located at Schenectady, N. Y. 


HE total ground area of the Schenectady works is 
228 acres, and over 5,000,000 square feet, or 115 
facres, of floor space are available for factory pur- 


poses. There are in all about fifty large factory build- 
ings and nearly a hundred smaller buildings. Nearly 
20,000 people, the population of a sizabie city, find em- 
ployment within its gates. 

The main office of the Company was established in 
this city in 1892, soon after the consolidation of the 
Edison General Electric Company, which came to Sche- 
nectady in 1886, with the other small electric companies 
into what is now known as the General Electric Company. 

The many factory buildings are sanitary and amply 
protected from fire. The machinery is safeguarded, and 
every means is provided for the comfort and health of 
the employees. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


4883 
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q F YOU want the 
Q service that goes 
with every GEN- 


gehen ERI UINE Jenkins Bros. 
Valve—a service that 
has won for this valve 
its world-wide reputa- 
tion—look for this Dia- 
mond Trade Mark be- 
fore buying. * # 
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The Diminishing 
Dollar 


The dollars you get 

are just as large as 

they ever were, but 

they are smaller in some 
purchasing power than ever before. The 
problem is how to make a dollar go as far 
as possible in purchasing the necessities of 
life. Fora dollar you can get one hundred 


Shredded Wheat Biscuits 


and that means a hundred wholesome, nourishing 
breakfasts. If you add coffee, milk and a ‘little cream, 
a deliciously strengthening and satisfying Shredded 
Wheat breakfast should not cost over five cents. 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit is the whole wheat prepared 
in digestible form. It is 
ready -cooked and ready- 
to-serve. 
Alwaysheat the Biscuit in the oven to restore 
crispness. For breakfast serve with hot 


milk and a little cream, adding salt or sugar 
to suit the taste. Deliciously nourishing for 


any meal in combination with sliced bananas, 


baked apples, stewed prunes, or canned or 
preserved fruits. Triscuit is the Shredded 
Wheat wafer and is eaten as a toast with 
butter, cheese or marmalade. 


“It’s All in the Shreds” 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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The Patent Scaffolding Company 


Lessor of Adjustable 
Safety Suspended Platforms 


647 W. s5oth St. 
New York City 


506 S. Canal St. 


Chicago 


The Gold Medal Scaffold 


Safety scaffoldin 


machines supplied through 


our local agent at short notice at any city in the 


United States or Canada. 








More than 


375,000 


People buy 


The Chicago Daily News 


every day, and probably 
more than 


1,000,000 


read it 


WHY? 
BECAUSE they believe it prints all 


the news and tells the truth about it. 








COOK'S TOURS 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


TRAVEL TICKETS EVERYWHERE 
by all routes, with or without 
Hotels, Pullmans, etc., 
as desired. 


TOURS WITH ESCORT 
long and short, for all seasons, at moderate 
fares that include All Traveling Expenses 


SPECIAL TOURS FOR THE 
EXPOSITIONS 


Tickets and choice berths by all Ocean, Coast- 
wise, Lake and River Steamers. 


Correspondence invited Estimates submitted 


THOS. COOK 2 SON 
New York, 245 Broadway 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 











BARTHOLOMAY 
BREWING COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Wour Dome Life 
Hoy 


(54S has become one of the 


most important factors inthe 
working man’s home life. Where 
the wife does the housekeeping, 
gas used as fuel for cooking, heat- 
ing water and ironing, does the 
work thoroughly and quickly and 
at smaller cost than coal. Itaddsa 
touch of cleanliness and neatness 
which greatly influences theentire 
home life. There is more time to 
rest and more time for enjoyment. 
It will be well worth your while 
to call at your GAS Company’s 
show rooms and see the efficient 
new appliances demonstrated. 
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R. & H. SIMON 


Silk Manufacturers 





UNION HILL, N. J. 


Warerooms 
63 GREENE STREET 


EASTON, PENNA. 


New York City 











SUN COMPANY 


Producer, Refiner, Shipper and 
Exporter of 


PETROLEUM 


ALL ITS PRODUCTS 
Te oeameneeeemnediaiaiatiaaannniahhinmmcmmtoemnananall 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Standard Mill Supply Co. 


GENERAL MILL 
SUPPLIES 


ad 


39 EXCHANGE PLACE 


PROVIDENCE :: :: RHODEISLAND 
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M ©] T H E R Ss ! [¢ SOOTHFS the Child, 


DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE Softens the Gums, Allays 
the Pain, Dispels Wind 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup | °* = ).2°=% 


For Your Children While Teething Twenty-Five Gents a Bottle, 























MEDALS 
MEAN MERIT! 








In competition with every good whiskey dis- 
tilled in America, Old I. W. Harper Whiskey 
has emerged triumphant! 


Wherever true judges of fine whiskey--worth 
have been put to the test of judging between 
many good whiskies; have been compelled to 
pick out one as the best, Old I. W. Harper 


has been thc unanimous choice. 
It will pay you in satisfaction; in increased 


enjoyment and in renewed energy and health 
to join the ranks of enthusiastic endorsers of 


od] W. 
HARPER 


Whiskey, 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING COMPANY, Louisville, Hy. 











: : ? Ladies’ Dining Rooms Up-stairs 
Louis Schmidt $s MILTON SCHMIDT, Proprietor 
PHONE MAIN 3236 


R es ta u ra Nn ft 702 7th St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Patented and 
Trade-Mark 
Reg: U.S. Pet.Off. 


“Globe’’ Ventilators 


ERFECTLY VENTILATE buildings of every 
class and character. They have back of 
them over thirty years of proven efficiency. 
Strongly constructed and absolutely storm 
proof. Smoky chimneys cured by their use 


Globe Ventilator Company 


Troy, New York 





~ cussion 
UBBER 
are the heels for you, because 
they make walking safe as 
well as comfortable, 
Worn regularly bythousands 
whohavetriedotherkindsfirst. 
60c. attached. All dealers. 


Foster Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 


‘S PAW 























Let a Burroughs Handle 
Your Figure Work 


No matter what your business,if you have 
figures to handle, a Burroughs Adding 
Machine will mean time and money saved. 


The Burroughs insures accuracy, elimi- 
nates errors, and makes it easier to do the 
work by shortening the time required to 
do the necessary things and by cutting out 
the drudgery of going over work already 
done. e 


There are many different kinds of 
Burroughs, each adapted to a particular 
business need. A demonstration will show 
you howa Burroughs can be used to advan- 
tage in your business and will not obligate 
you in any way. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


23 Burroughs Block Detroit, Michigan 








Metropolitan 
Life Insurance 
Company 


‘“‘The Company of the People 
dy the People 
for the People” 





ASSETS : $496,862,770.63 





The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1912 was: 626 per day in 
number of claims paid ; 8,040 per day 
in number of policies issued and revived; 
$1,708,728 per day in new insurance 
issued, revived and increased; $305,754 
per day in payments to policyholders and 
addition to reserve; $161,826.87 per day 
in increase of assets. 
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_PISOS REMEDY 


Best Cough Syrup 


TASTES GOOD—USE IN TIME 
Sold by Druggists 


FOR COUGHS a»COLDS 











Everything from a TACK toa 
Complete FACTORY EQUIPMENT 














All the hand tools and auxiliaries used in 
shoemaking, as well as the machines, can 
be obtained promptly at any of our Branch 
Offices or Agencies located in all the Shoe 
Manufacturing Centers, at prices the lowest 


possible consistent with quality. 





—--- 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY 
205 LINCOLN STREET s ’ BOSTON, MASS. 
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HE men who work in the great 

out-doors—the men who fish, who 
farm, who build—they appreciate both 
of the widely different qualities com- 
bined in, Ivory Soap. 


Covered with the sweat of muscular 
effort and the stain of homely toil, 
they use Ivory Soap because they 
know that it cleanses thoroughly. 


Exposed to the scorch of summer sun 
and the cut of winter wind, they use 
Ivory Soap because they know that it 
cleanses harmlessly. 


Efficiency plus safety— it is the combi- 
nation that enables Ivory Soap to 
satisfy everybody for everything. 


IVORY SOAP.. ., (BE... 99%% PURE 





Factories at lvorydale, Ohio; Port lvory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 


EE Re See 
‘THE fact that Star Naph- TheB (g.WaxWrapped 
tha Washing Powder Package for 5¢ 


does rough cleaning thor- 
oughly with lukewarm water 
shows what unusually high 
grade powder it is. eo ———— 


It digs out the dirt no matter 4a i SI A he 


Par 


how you use it because it } , 
contains the three greatest praee THE 
cleansers—naphtha, washing | WA: H ho “ 
soda and soap—and nothing [ POWDER) 
else! aS 
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PLAYER-PIANO 





Do not forget or 
overlook the fact 
that the 


Aingelus 
is thepioneerof all 


PLAYER 
PIANOS 


Be sure to investi- 
gate before purchas- 
ing. 

Endorsed by the 
United States Gov- 
ernment asbeing the 
First and Foremost 
of allinstruments of 
this character. 


PIONEER IN 1895 
LEADER TODAY 


NX 
LA 





THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY, Makers, MERIDEN, CONN. _ Established 1876 








Kelly-Springfield , 
Road Rollers Gallagher’s 


Improved Soda Filling 
and Capping Machine 








With Crank Gear Attachment 





Also Manufacturers 
of 


Belt Driven, Foot Power 
Beer Cappers 





STEAM AND GASOLINE 


Made in all types and sizes for ‘ 


all purposes, 2% to 20 tons. WY 


Write FOR CATALOGUE, 


Kelly-Springfield Road Roller Co. Gallagher Bottle Capping Mchry. Co., Inc. 
Springfield, Ohio 74-78 Sagamore St., Lynn, Mass. 
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Detroit Brewers Club 











West Side Brewery Co. 

Goebel Brewing Co. 

Ph. Kling Brewing Co. 

Detroit Brewing Co. 

Tivoli Brewing Co. 
Koppitz-Melchers Brewing Co. 
Voigt Brewery Co. 

Ekhardt & Becker Brewing Co. 
Champion Brewing Co. 

C. Pfeiffer Brewing Co. 
American Brewing Co. 
White Eagle Brewery 

T. Zoltowski 

Columbia Brewing Co. 



































